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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ce ee 
HE Sultan has revenged himself for Sir H. Layard’s 
lectures by inflicting on him a public humiliation. It will 
be remembered that Lord Derby, when Foreign Secretary, 
demanded the punishment of Hafiz Pasha for his share in the 
Bulgarian atrocities, whereupon the Porte took Hafiz into 
especial favour, and ultimately made him Minister of Police. 
He has ever since shown himself most hostile to England, and 
after the seizure of Dr. Kéller’s papers, Sir Henry Layard 
made his dismissal .a condition of the continuance of 
diplomatic relations. The Sultan refused this, alleging 
that he himself had given the orders; but Hafiz was 
directed to apologise, and did so, whereupon the Sul- 
tan presented him with the highest mark of favour at 
his disposal, the Grand Cordon of the Medjidie. In other 
words, he informed the diplomatic world and Constantinople 
that as England protested against Hafiz Pasha, he honoured 
and should protect him. A more striking proof of the contempt 
into which Lord Beaconsfield has brought the influence of Eng- 
land with the Sovereign whom he has so openly adulated, could 
not be conceived. We presume that on the opening of the Ses- 
sion, the Premier will add to his usual list of Abdul Hamid’s 
good qualities, his devotion to Great Britain and his personal 
friendship for Sir Henry Layard. He has not forgotten his old 
apophthegm that “ with words we govern men.” It was truer 
than his readers thought. 


Owing to the death of Mr. John Torr, the junior Member, which 
occurred on Friday, there will be a contest for Liverpool before 
the next general election. The event was unexpected, but the 
Liberals will not be without a candidate, as they have been seeking 
one for the general election, and will, it is believed, fix upon Lord 
Ramsay, the eldest son of the Earl of Dalhousie. Lord Ramsay 
is evidently a strong man, who wins over men inclined to object 
to the selection, who speaks unusually well, and who expresses 
most determined, though moderate, Liberalism. He admits, for 
example, the great difficulty of the situation in the East, but 
holds that the Government have dealt with it on wrong lines 
throughout; and that they have made their difficulties in 
Afghanistan for themselves. He is earnest for the extension of 
the county suffrage, and for a thorough reform of the Land- 
laws, on the principle of sweeping away primogeniture, entail, 
and settlement. It is believed that the Nine Hundred will accept 
him unanimously, as their Executive Committee have already 
done, and that the seat will be fought for with earnest deter- 
mination. As Liverpool has always been considered a Tory 
stronghold, the election will be one of the most important ever 
held in England, and far eclipse the struggle for Sheffield or for 
Barnstaple, which latter will be important chiefly because it is 
such medium seats that it is necessary to recover. 


The news from Afghanistan is slight, the Viceroy allowing as 





ominous of trouble. Mahommed Jan, who, with Musa Khan, 
the child-Ameer, in his possession, holds Ghuzni, is endeav- 
ouring to stir up the Mohmunds, with some success, for 
though constantly “dispersed” by General Bright’s detach- 
ments, they are thronging around Dhakka; and to rouse the 
Kohistanis to a renewed effort against Cabul. General Roberts, 
it is said, is asking for reinforcements, and it is certain is 
completing the fortifications of Shirpore, as if he thought he 
might again have to seek refuge there. No new force has 
joined him, and he is weaker by the major part of his cavalry, 
sent to Gundamuck for want of forage. These movements 
may be important or otherwise, according to facts which are 
not forwarded; but the Correspondents obviously intend to 
hint uneasiness, and are urgent that Government should declare 
its policy. Until this is done, they believe those Afghans 
who are friendly to the British are unwilling to show their 
hands. It is asserted on all sides that in the early spring 
General Roberts will attack Ghuzni, and that Sir Donald 
Stewart, at Candahar, will lead or send a force to Herat, to co- 
operate with a Persian expedition. He has already arranged 
for the occupation of Girishk, on the Helmund, to facilitate the 
passage of his force, for which, however, he will require both 
reinforcements and fresh transport. 


Sir William Harcourt delivered an address at a dinner of his 
Oxford constituents on Tuesday, which was full of his char- 
acteristic force and vivacity, and which has, of course, therefore 
been branded by the saturnine journals which deny that they are 
Tory, but which heartily detest the Liberals, as frivolous, and. 
fatal to his character as a statesman. Sir William Harcourt 
declared that he did not mean to say anything new, that it was 
his main object to repeat once more what had been so often 
said before, for the purpose of dinning into the ears of the 
people that the bubbles with which the Government have 
deluded them were empty, the promises hollow, that “the 
grandiose pretensions which have passed current for high policy” 
had collapsed. ‘ Out-voted, out-manceuvred, out-shouted,” the 
Liberals still reiterate their old truths, and, from the depths of 
their minority, say, like Galileo from the depths of his dun- 
geon, “And yet it moves.” He reviewed the result of the 
moral support given to Turkey, and its climax in menacing Turkey 
with the British Fleet and with suspended diplomatic relations on 
behalf of a Mahommedan schoolmaster,—a scene resembling 
the finale of a Christmas extravaganza. As the result of our 
Asia Minor protectorate, Sir H. Layard had just threatened the 
Sultan with an Armenian question closely analogous to the 
Bulgarian question of 1876. Cyprus, the great “ place of arms,” 
was acknowledged to be unfit both for a naval station and for 
soldiers, and no attempt was to be made to render it suitable 
for either. The Greek question stands still. The Roumelian 
question is settled so as to ignore the supposed victory of Lord 
Beaconsfield at Berlin, concerning the right of Turkish troops to 
govern the Balkans. Every aim of the British policy had failed, 
or had direbtly diminished the influence of England. 


And in Afghanistan the case, said Sir W. Harcourt, was even 
worse. There, the gain which the Government promised, which 
they boasted of having secured, had turned to the heaviest possible 
burden in our hands. The scientific frontier, which was to econo- 
mise our military strength, was employing almost our utmost 
military strength only to keep it within our grasp. For the first 
time, it was to be feared that the Indian Empire would prove a 
financial burden to the British Islands. The Foreign Secretary 
urges inconsistent apologies for his former Indian policy. 
One day it is said that Russian intrigue in Afghanistan had 
gained a strong hold on Shere Ali, even during the Liberal 
régime. On the next day it is said that if Lord Northbrook 
had but obeyed his instructions in 1875, he would have found 





little as possible to be reported, but that which is received is 





Shere Ali pliant to his will. The one allegation refutes the 
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other. We should never have peace in Europe or Asia, in Sir 
W. Harcourt’s opinion, so long as we have a Foreign Secretary 
“‘ whose only idea of diplomacy is insult and menace.” 


With regard to political prospects, Sir William Harcourt was 
very sanguine. The first day of the new Parliament would, he 
said, be the last day of the present Administration; and he 
offered as evidence of the revolution in public opinion, 
first, the great Scotch demonstration to Mr. Gladstone; next, 
the Liberal victories in Elginshire and Donegal; lastly, 
the Liberal victory at Sheffield, won by no concession to the 
Home-rulers, though at the cost of a party whose chiefs had 
made a Home-ruler the Lord-Lieutenant of the county of 
Roscommon. Sir William Harcourt insisted, with a good deal 
of emphasis, that the demonstration to Mr. Gladstone was 
rendered possible only by the ex-Prime Minister’s “ having 
proclaimed his retreat from the active career of official life,” to 
which renunciation apparently Sir William Harcourt was 
anxious to pin the Liberal party, as well as Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, As for Mr. Gladstone, there is no need to pin him t6 that 
which, as is well known, he sincerely desires. As for the Liberal 
party, they are perfectly aware to whom they owe the return of 
the country to moral sanity, and they will not,—unless they are 
compelled to do so,—ignore the master-mind of the movement, 
in favour of any of the clever expositors who have, more or less 
reluctantly, echoed his counsels and reflected his convictions. 


Sir Stafford Northcote spoke at Stroud on Thursday, and 
Mr. Smith, the First Lord of the Admiralty, at Sutton, in 
Mid-Surrey,—both speakers taking a rather aggrieved and 
complaining tone, as of men sadly misunderstood, who had 
suffered much for their country, and were bearing a 
martyrdom from an ungrateful and stiffnecked generation, 
in return for their services. Both alike answered for it 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was “the consolidation of 
the Empire, and the maintenance of the proper position of 
England in the counsels of the world ;” but then we know that 
Lord Beaconsfield considers that he has “consolidated” 
Turkey, and obtained for Turkey her proper position in the 
counsels of the world. And knowing what that means in the 
case of Turkey, how is it surprising that we should shrink 
from it for England? Mr. Smith, who was very angry with 
the “scandalous ” unfairness, as he thought it, with which 
the Government were treated, proceeded, we suppose, to retaliate 
that unfairness on his opponents, when he implied that the 
Opposition statesmen were making improper concessions to 
gain the votes of the Home-rulers. We should like to know to 
whom he refers. Not, certainly, to Mr. Gladstone; not, certainly, 
to Mr. Forster; not, certainly, to Sir William Harcourt,—who 
have all, in the most explicit manner, declared that they would 
never consider conceding anything beyond the reference of local- 
government questions to local boards. Can it be that Mr. 
Smith himself is betrayed into unfairness,—we will not say 
“scandalous ” unfairness,—by the spirit of party retaliation ? 


Lord George Hamilton, formerly Under-Secretary of State 
for India, delivered a lecture in the Music-hall, Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday, to the members of the Edinburgh Conservative 
Association. Lord George had estimated the number of 
words in the longer Scotch speeches of Mr. Gladstone, and 
believed them to be 85,840. He had read all those words 
attentively, and held that in a man of Mr. Gladstone’s 
position, verbosity became “a positive danger to the Common- 
wealth.” His remedy for this infinite “ verbosity” of a great 
man was, however, the comparatively infinitesimal verbosity of a 
small man. Lord George’s words were, indeed, not numerous 
enough to contain even a fair suggestion of most of the facts which 
he professed to discuss; they were words which passed over 
those facts, like the shadows which cause the partial ‘‘ obscura- 
tion” of a bright disk. Take these, for instance,—‘ Shere Ali, 
alarmed at the progress of Russia, expressed a natural wish in 
1873 for an assurance of British protection. His advances were 
so coldly repelled by the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State 
for India, that from the date of the Duke’s refusal to entertain his 
proposals, he commenced to intrigue with Russia against,us.” 
Lord George, no doubt, thinks this a true statement of the 
facts. He might almost as well have accepted the statement of 
the Claimant’s counsel as a true statement of the facts of the 
Tichborne case. Lord George is “invincibly ignorant” on 
many subjects, and on none more than on contested questions 
of Indian policy. 





M. Gambetta was re-elected President of the Assembly on 
Tuesday, when the French Chambers met in Paris,—for the first 
time, since the Franco-German war,—but by a smaller number 
of votes than on any previous occasion. Of the 533 Members, 
only 308 deposited voting-papers; and of these, only 259 voted 
for M. Gambetta, or rather less than a majority of the whole 
House. Last year he had 314 votes, or more than a majority 
of the whole House, and the falling-off is attributed to the 
dissatisfaction of the Republicans with M. Gambetta’s course. 
in refusing to form a Government, and preferring to pull the 
strings of the Government from the comparative retirement 
of the Speaker’s post. As a matter of fact, however, 
only 267 Republicans had returned on Tuesday, when 
the vote was taken, so that of those who had returned 
a very small proportion withheld their votes. Possibly 
their delay in returning was a sign of cooling enthusiasm 
for M. Gambetta, for certainly the Republican Vice-Pre.. 
sidents received very languid support even from those who had 
come back,—the votes of less than a third of the Chamber, 
And certainly some disunion in the ranks appears to be 
fairly inferred from the vote on the postponement of certain 
elections,—173 Republicans voting for postponement, while 
119 Conservatives and 94 Republicans voted together against 
it. But why should we expect the Republicans of France all to 
pull heartily together, when we never expect the Liberals in 
England to do the same P 


The resistance to the law in the west of Ireland still continues, 
and leads to most distressing scenes. It is necessary, under the 
present system, that notices of ejectment for non-payment of 
rent should be fixed to the doors of the tenants’ houses, and 
the people assemble in large crowds to prevent this being done. 
The women are put in front, and the process-servers, of course,. 
are beaten; and when the armed constabulary support them,. 
the women close up. The constables must then either retire 
defeated, or charge; and if they charge, some of the women 
are certain to be injured. At a place called Knockrickard, 
for example, near Ballyglas, 400 or 500 women impeded 
the constables, who charged through them, inflicting, it is said, 
many bayonet-thrusts. Every such incident, of course, increases 
the excitement, which can lead to nothing but violence and 
bloodshed. The correspondent of the Times recommends that 
the notices should be sent by post, as was done in the tithe 
riots, and we may add that mounted pdlice ought to be 
employed. They can charge, as all experience proves, quite 
effectively, without bayonetting women. 








A serious incident has occurred at Kalisch, on the German 
frontier of Russia. The Russian officers stationed there invited 
the officers of a German regiment in the neighbourhood to 
dinner, and after dinner gave expression to very passionate 
Panslavistic feelings, in a way decidedly hostile to Germany. 
The German officers resented this, and the Russians, becoming 
still more excited, drew their swords and attacked their guests,. 
who were only saved by the intervention of the colonel. This 
officer, whose name is not given, not only conducted the 
Germans to-his own quarters, but sent them back to 
their regiment under an escort of hussars, fearing lest 
they should be attacked. The occurrence is supposed to 
reveal a very bitter feeling in the Russian Army against 
Germany, and has been made the subject of sharp diplo- 
matic remonstrances, which will, of course, if the facts are 
truly represented, elicit a sufficient apology. It is noticed that 
a quarrel very similar in its nature broke out before the 
Crimean war, at Kalisch, when Russian and Prussian divisions 
were exercising together. It was not followed by any conse- 
quences, but the manoeuvres were never again performed by the 
combined nationalities. 





Pesth, usually quiet, has been almost in rebellion this week. 
A Liberal Deputy (M. Verhovay, editor of a Magyar paper), 
exposed what he considered the fraudulent proceedings of the 
directors of a bank. Baron Maithenyi, alleging himself in- 
sulted, challenged the editor, and being a good shot, while 
the Deputy is short-sighted, wounded him mortally. The 
people, believing that the affair had been planned to get rid of 
a Radical who said too much, threatened Baron Maithenyi, 
stormed the Nobles’ Club—which was illogical, if the nobles had, 
as is stated, expelled the Baron for his conduct—and resisted 
the police. They armed themselves with spiked poles and re- 
volvers, and, by the latest accounts, the émeute was by no means 








over. It was expected that the rioting would become much more 
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serious when M. Verhovay died, and two regiments have been 
sent into the town, with orders to quell any movement by the 
utmost exertion of military force. The secret of the excitement 
ig said to be the connection of the Ministry with some financial 


m9 


scandals, but the cry of the multitude is, “ Death to the nobles ! 

A telegram from Cape Town announces that the tele- 
graphic communication with the Transvaal is interrupted. 
This may mean that the Boers, excited by the arrest of Mr. 
Pretorius, have risen in earnest ; and we note that two regi- 
ments, ordered to Natal and England, have been stopped, but it 
is more probably the result of accident. ‘The Boers, it now 
appears, included in their resolutions a singular offer of com- 
promise. They are willing, if allowed their self-government, 
to enter the Confederation of South Africa as a State. 
That might be a basis for negotiation, if they would leave to 
the Federation the passing and execution of the native laws, 
but this is just what they will not do. We are bound to pro- 
tect natives once become British subjects, as Mr. Forster 
has pointed out in the Times; and Mr. Courtney’s irritable 
reply, that we did not annex the Transvaal for that 
reason, is no answer at all. We did not annex Ben- 
gal for that reason, but having annexed it, that is one 
reason at least for stopping there. The plain truth of the 
matter is that with so few whites and so many natives, and 
such hostility between the two, all British South Africa needs 
to be governed for a generation, like India, by a Supreme 
Government, each division retaining municipal legislative 
rights. That may be unattainable, but that is the ideal. 

The Queen’s Bench Division has given a severe blow to the 
Railway Commissioners. That body, at the request of the 
corporation of Hastings, had ordered the South-Eastern 
Railway to make certain improvements in their stations in 
that town, which involved “structural” changes, and of 
course, much expense. ‘ihe Railway Company appealed, and 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Manisty held that the 
Legislature, judging by its previous policy, could not have 
intended, when it invested the Commissioners with power 
to secure “ facilities ” for traffic, to authorise them to compel 
any structural changes they chose. They therefore annulled 
the order. Mr. Justice Lush dissented, holding that the Act 
was “yemedial,” and must be largely interpreted and with a 
view to the convenience of the public, but the counter-decision 
-can only be upset by the Lords or further legislation. The 
Commissioners are therefore precluded from giving any orders 
which involve changes of structure in the stations, however 
-greatly required, and their future usefulness is greatly reduced. 


Sir Charles Dilke writes to the chairman of a meeting at 
Chelsea that he intends, as soon as Parliament meets, to call its 
:attention to “ the hanging of Afghan private soldiers for fighting 
against us, under the orders of their regimental officers, at 
Charasiab.” He is afraid that the official explanation does not 
-cover the case of the eighty prisoners executed in November. 
It certainly does not, if the Times’ correspondent at Cabul can 
be trusted. This gentleman, who is unmistakably official and 
‘defends the executions, after declaring that General Roberts 
only took power to execute men fighting against us, but never 
exercised it, says :—‘ Those executed under the first proclama- 
tion, over and above the crime of fighting against us, were either, 
—first, implicated in Sir Louis Cavagnari’s massacre; or, 
secondiy, in possession of articles belonging to the Residency ; 
or, thirdly, strenuous exciters of opposition; or, fourthly, 
carrying dangerous weapons in or near Cabul.” Does not 
this mean that the “crime” of fighting against us was pun- 
ished with death? And on what conceivable ground are we 
entitled to execute men who “excite opposition,” and who, if 
any other army invaded Afghanistan, would be called by all 
Englishmen patriots P It is monstrous, so monstrous that even 
yet we cannot believe that English Generals have been guilty 
of such conduct. There must be some explanation which an 
English Minister can quote in Parliament. 


The Bishop of Durham, if he be rightly reported in the Times 
of last Saturday, wishes to obtain a “ legislative” power for the 
Convocations of both Provinces, York and Canterbury, without 
associating any lay element with those Convocations :—‘“ I con- 
fess that my own strongest feeling concerning the two Conyoca- 
tions is not so much with regard to the reform of their repre- 


regard to bringing about some change in virtue of which it may 
be possible to give real force to the conclusions to which 
they come, at least on a certain class of subjects. It 
seems to me that if our Convocations were really legislative 
bodies in this sense,—that there existed a constitutional 
machinery, whereby the regulations passed by them could be 
made binding on the Church, they would rise to the occasion, 
and under the sense of responsibility would prove themselves 
equal to their work.” That is optimism in excelsis, indeed. There 
is, however, about as much chance of giving two bodies of pure 
clergy “legislative” power to bind the Church, as there is 
of giving the House of Peers alone legislative power to bind 
the nation. The Peers, too, might possibly “rise to the occa- 
sion,” but assuredly neither for the Peers, nor for the clergy, 
will there ever be such an occasion for them to rise to. ; 


We indicated the other day our complete disbelief in the 
chances of the Conservative candidate for the University of 
London, Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C. That disbelief is 
strengthened by what we see of the composition of the Liberal 
Committee for the sitting Member, Mr. Lowe. The Committee 
has hardly been many days in existence, and yet it contains 
one hundred and fifty of the best names of the University, in- 
cluding many Members of Parliament,—Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
M.P., the chairman; Mr. M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. for Elgir ; 
the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. for Halifax; Mr. W. 
E. Price, M.P.; Mr. Serjeant Simon, M.P.; Mr. Waddy, M.P., 
&c. No doubt, the Doctors are somewhat inadequately re- 
presented on the Committee,—though some Doctors of great 
eminence have given their names,—and for a very good reason. 
We suspect the Conservatives would never have started a 
candidate, but for the disgust of many of the Doctors at Mr. 
Lowe’s steady and powerful support of the admission of women 
to medical as well as other degrees. But what has weakened 
Mr. Lowe on the medical side of his constituency, will vastly 
strengthen him in the faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws. 


Sir Robert Christison, the great Scotch chemist, has made 
some curious observations on the effects of a cold, wet season in 
diminishing the normal growth of trees. He makes out, on 
careful measurements, that comparing 1879 with 1878, eleven 
deciduous trees—not oaks—made on an average 41 per cent. less 
growth in last year than in the year before. Of 17 pine trees, 
the average deficiency was 20 per cent.; and of seven oaks, the 
deticiency was 10 per cent.; so that heat appears to have more 
to do with the making even of wood than moisture has. It is 
strange that the growth of the oak, which drops its leaves, seems 
less dependent on heat than that of the pine, which we usually 
associate with very cold regions; but, perhaps, it need not be the 
tree which is most stunted by cold, which is most easily killed 
by it. The arrest of growth may sometimes be a safeguard 
against vital mjury. 

Mr. H. T. Fletcher, who writes to Tuesday’s Times, from 
Bicker, Lincolnshire, believes that those small birds which do not 
easily change their habitat have been grievously injured by the 
cold and wet seasons. ‘“ Of thrushes, blackbirds, robins, and 
hedge-sparrows,” he says, “I have found more dead birds 
during 1878 and 1879;than in the aggregate of twenty previous 
years.” Also the ground vermin, like weasels, “ which have been 
unusually numerous,” have been driven by the deficiency of game 
to prey more on small birds. Among birds which vary their habi- 
tat according to weather, he thinks that there has been no great 
destruction. He would have supposed that larks were very 
scarce, had he not recently seen a great flight of them travelling 
in a dense column, that must have comprised “thousands in a 
minute,” for a whole hour, in a southern and south-easterly direc- 
tion, in preparation for the recent spell of hard weather. Many 
have since returned to Lincolnshire, and only the golden-crested 
wren has, as yet, completely avoided his accustomed Lincoln- 
shire haunts. If the golden-crested wren has deserted England 
altogether for the present, the golden-crested wren is a sagacious 
as well as an attractive bird. 


The Paris correspondent of the Standard asserts positively, 
giving: details, that Prince Dolgoroukoff, Governor of Moscow, 
has discovered proof of the existence in Moscow of a secret 
committee, having for its object the assassination of the Czar. 
They intended to blow up the Emperor, in the Kremlin, on his 
next entry into Moscow. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 97{. 
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THE MAGNITUDE OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


E wish to bring strongly before the public a fact in con- 
nection with the Afghan War which demands the 
closest attention of the country, and which neither party will, 
we believe, attempt to deny on any party ground. This is, the 
magnitude of the operations, which has not yet been sufficiently 
realised. Modern Indian wars, those beyond the frontier ex- 
cepted, notwithstanding a general impression to the con- 
trary, have hitherto been usually short. The first Sikh 
war lasted only a few months, the second Sikh war was 
over within the year, the conquest of Pegu was substan- 
tially effected in a few weeks, and the last Persian war 
could almost be computed in days. Even the great war 
with the Mutineers only lasted two years. This Afghan affair 
has already involved two campaigns, separated only by a few 
weeks of nominal truce; and a third is to begin in the spring, 
while the force involved is perpetually growing larger. The 
officials in India state as little as they can, and we do not pre- 
tend to know the secrets of the Cabinet, which possibly may 
be rather dragged than leading in the matter; but every 
account from the spot represents a third campaign as already 
resolved upon. General Roberts, besides holding Cabul, 
making his long communications with India safe, and clearing 
the hill country round him, which is swarming with possible 
enemies, is to attack and capture Ghuzni, a fortress which is 
the last stronghold of the Afghans in the south, and may be 
tenaciously defended—we do not say it will be, for we will 
not again assume that Afghans will act like other soldiers— 
and if defended will require a heavy siege train for its reduc- 
tion. He must also either simultaneously or subsequently 
ensure the obedience of Bamian. At the same time, Sir Donald 
Stewart, with or without Persian auxiliaries, is to occupy 
Herat, a fortress unusually strong for Asia, as Eldred Pottin- 
ger’s defence of it showed, held by some 10,000 Afghan 
troops, and likely to be protected by any force that Abdurrah- 
man Khan, the heir of Dost Mahommed, may succeed in getting 
together in the country round Balkh. We, of course, vouch 
for none of these statements as to coming operations, but 
they are repeated on the spot in every variety of form, and 
are supported by the facts officially acknowledged,—that 
a strong reserve division is being formed at Peshawur ; that the 
gaps in General Roberts’s and General Bright’s columns are 
being supplied; that a corps of observation is being pushed 
forward from Candahar to Girishk, obviously to command the 
crossing of the Helmund; and that another strong brigade has 
been dispatched from Bombay, where troops are not just now too 
plentiful. If these accounts are correct and these designs are 
entertained, the subjugation of Afghanistan is to be continued, 
and the forces employed across the Indus cannot be reduced. 
Lord Lytton himself, in a formal proclamation to the people of 
India, estimated the strength of these forces at 42,000 men of 
all arms, and though he had an interest in quoting the paper 
strength rather than the real strength, still, a reserve division 
and a new brigade have been added, and Sir F. Haines will 
have had three months in which to push up recruits and 
absentees. Heavy drafts of men leave England by every 
steamer, and all officers on leave serving with regiments beyond 
the Indus have been ordered to rejoin. It is the duty of the 
Indian Government to see that its forces in front are strength- 
ened to the utmost limit that transport and commissariat 
difficulties will allow, and we do not suppose the military 
departments, badly as we think of their policy and their judg- 
ment, have lost all military traditions. We are, therefore, 
justified in believing ourselves well within the truth when we 
say that it is intended this spring to employ a well-appointed 
army of 45,000 men in reducing Afghanistan, in garrisoning 
its fortresses, and in maintaining its communications intact 
through an unusually difficult and dangerous hill country, 
pierced by few passes, and occupied by tribes who, on the best 
official evidence, dispose of 100,000 fighting men. 

We have not, we think, said a word which our most bitter 
opponents will deny, and need not say that we have no ob- 
jection to raise to the magnitude of the force. If the work is 
to be done at all, there will not be a man too many. Indeed 
we should greatly prefer to see a further reserve of 5,000 
Europeans stationed along the railway line between Allaha- 
bad and Rawul Pindee, and kept ready for an instant advance. 
Lord Lawrence held that the work would occupy 30,000 
Europeans, and we have as yet only 14,000 Europeans 


actually cn the ground, even if “the ground” is held to include 





trifling operations or movements of routine, but are employ- 
ing an army large even for Indian precedent, larger than we 
ever sent to the Crimea, larger than any force we could land 
in any part of Europe, upon a task which natural difficulties, 
the hostility of the people, and the immense extent of country 
to be traversed—A fghanistan is, according to the best authorities, 
as large as the German Empire—render one of formidable diffi- 
culty. There is every probability that with such a force the 
work will be done, but there is no probability that it will be 
done quickly or without heavy loss in officers, or that when done, 
a large reduction of the force can be safely accomplished at once, 
If Afghanistan is to be British in any sense, it must be gar- 
risoned, and garrisoned in such force that local insurrections. 
can be put down without separate expeditions from the 
Peninsula, which are too embarrassing to the Departments 
and to the general arrangements for the garrisoning of India, 
to be incessantly repeated. 

We are, therefore, on the facts supposed, employing 
an unusually large army, on an unusually difficult task, 
for a period unusually ill-defined, but sure to be very con- 
siderable ; and must, of course, while we are doing the 
work, keep the Army and its reserves thoroughly supplied 
with all the requisites of war, men specially included. Surely 
an enterprise of this magnitude should demand the close at- 
tention of Parliament, not only for its cost, which must be 
enormous, not only for its drain of men, which, the scale of 
our establishments being remembered, must be considerable, 
but for the kind of mortgage it places upon the energy both. 
of India and the Empire. The enterprise involves for India the 
imprisonment of more than a fourth of her nominal strength 
and more than a third of her available strength, in a position 
where, unless the Generals retreat, they can be of no practical 
service within the Peninsula itself. That is to say, if any dis- 
turbance, say, in Hydrabad, threatened order in India, the: 
Government would have only two-thirds of its regular strength 
available for its repression. In reality, it would have much 
less, for the Military Department, quite wisely, is using in 
Afghanistan only picked regiments, more especially in cavalry,. 
and half of those which remain, deprived of their support and. 
leadership, would be comparatively, if not positively, unser- 
viceable. Even in the event of any European enterprise, which 
is quite possible if our friend the Turk continues so exceed- 
ingly refractory, the occupation of the Indian Army, in suck 
a way that it could not endure withdrawals, and that no 
picked native regiments could be sent either into Egypt or 
Asiatic Turkey, would be a very serious deduction from: 
British strength, or a serious addition to the exertions which 
the kingdom would be called upon to make. This is not a 
country which finds it easy to wage two wars at the same time, 
more especially when in one of them defeat cannot be risked, 
because it might involve a general insurrection. Of course, no 
embarrassing incident may occur, and if the conquest of Afghani-. 
stan is essential to our national existence the risk must be run ; 
but would it not be advisable to take some ordinary precautions, 
to add, for example, twenty thousand men to the strength of the 
Army? It is true, such an addition would be expensive, and 
would make fresh taxation necessary, and would make sensible 
Tories ask anxiously what we are doing with a great army up there- 
in the clouds beyond the furthest boundaries of the Empire ; but 
still, if the work is necessary, and can be proved to be necessary, 
and has become more necessary than ever since the Russians 
were defeated in the Turcoman desert—all of which things 
Tories are alleging every day—the consequent sacrifices should 
be made to secure the national safety and the prestige of the 
Imperial arms. The Government seems to shrink from the 
duty, but surely their shrinking can be only temporary ? 
It is not to be conceived that this proud Ministry, 
which secured “ peace with honour ’—and Cyprus, which 
has redeemed the national position in the world—especially 
at Constantinople—and which has solidified an “ emasculated 
Army” and a “ phantom Fleet,” shrinks, merely out of terror 
of anelection, from measures indispensable to replace that pro- 
portion of its fighting strength now to be shut up in Central 
Asia. It could not so risk the future of the country and the 
Empire. If, however, Ministers should so risk it, if they should 
resolve that their dangerous wars should be cheap wars, if they 
should be more careful to appear to win glory easily than to 
strengthen the solid power of the country, would it not be ad- 
visable for sensible Tories to communicate to them the energy . 
they lack, and inform them that the work to be done, being both 
noble and indispensable, the country will submit to any needful 
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sacrifice of self? True, if that course were taken, the country 
would realise, as it has not realised, what was being done ; and 
a few Tories—or even, possibly, many Tories—would lose their 
seats ; but what is that to Ministers who act so exclusively 
from a sense of duty, who go to war with such reluctance, 
but who, being in it, are determined so to wage it as to in- 
crease the glory of an ancient empire and an illustrious reign ? 
We do not think that soldiers who understand the coming 
campaign doubt that the war will be a serious one, even 
though the fighting should not be heavy, and would ask 
sensible men of both parties whether it would not be wise to 
make a large and immediate addition to our strength. They 
may reply,—indeed, in proportion to their ability they will re- 

ly,—that the war is a perfectly needless waste of resources not 
at all too extensive for our duties, is at once a blunder and a 
crime ; but they will be wandering from the point. The Tory 
assumption is that Afghanistan must be conquered, and that 
the Government is going to conquer it brilliantly, and with 
completeness. We accept that assumption, and ask only that, 
as in the conquest a large army will be locked up, the needful 
addition should be made to our muster-roll of effectiyes. If 
that is not done, and anything goes wrong, the country will 
see that Ministers have been gambling with its soldiers and 
its treasure. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is a capital political battering- 
ram. Whatever else the Government affect, they never 
affect not to feel his blows; and it would be very foolish if 
they did, for those blows are so sturdy and so well directed, 
that the most indifferent spectators are almost as good 
judges of the effect as the Ministers themselves who are 
treated to this rain of thumping epigrams. The only 
substantial thing the Times has to say in criticism on 
him is that a patriot, however much he might disapprove 
of the policy of the Government, would have more regard 
for the honour and success of England, than to exhibit 
such unmitigated pleasure in exposing the blunders by which, 
as Sir William Harcourt believes, the nation is humiliated in 
the face of Europe. But the truth is, that no politician who is 
heartily in earnest in his own belief can, by any possibility, com- 
pare seriously the slight evil of confessing publicly what, in 
his opinion at least, every one of any perspicuity already sees, 
with the far greater evil of letting the half-awake British 
public remain in their torpid condition till after the chance of 
getting rid of the offenders is passed by. Certainly, the party in 
power show no compunctions of the kind which the Times 
expects Sir William Harcourt to feel. Lord Salisbury is never 
weary of assailing the administration of Mr. Gladstone, and 
treating it as the one period during which the foreign policy of 
the nation, as pursued for many centuries together, suffered 
a total eclipse, to England’s great loss and degradation. It was 
only the other day that he openly accused Lord Northbrook of 
having spoilt our Afghan policy, by the resistance he opposed 
in 1875 to the pressure of the Government at home. Nor do we 
blame Lord Salisbury,—at all events for the attack on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government,—if he thinks, as we presume that he 
does, that it is most important to bring to the knowledge of 
the British people what the issue really is between the Cabinet 
to which he belongs, and that of the Liberals. It is very diffi- 
cult to hammer large conceptions of this kind into the heads of 
a great multitude, the swaying minds of a teeming democracy. 
If you think too much of the standers-by, of the European States 
who watch our party disputes, if you lower your voice in a sort of 
conventional decency, in order not to scandalise them, you will 
miss your only chance of imprinting on the imagination of the 
people the strong convictions which it is essential for your case 
that they ought to entertain. Sir William Harcourt is perfectly 
right in saying that “ pegging away ” is the only course worth 
a farthing, for the purpose of bringing your view, especially 
of such a matter as foreign policy, before a numerous and 
busy people. Once begin to talk low and mysteriously, 
to put your belief in vague conventional words, such as 
foreigners will not understand, and you may be quite sure the 
English people will not understand them any more than the 
foreigners. It may be one of the mischiefs of a very popular 
form of Constitution that you can keep no secrets from the 
foreigner, without keeping them also from the political 
judges to whom lies the only appeal. But so it is. You 
may always be quite sure that when an appeal for decency 
is made, on the ground that by attacking the Government you 
lower the reputation of England with other nations, the 
person who makes the appeal is not quite sincere, and is 





thinking not so much of the harm likely to be done by 
betraying our disputes, as of the harm likely to be done 
to the orator who is thus accused of betraying our disputes, 
by imputing to him indifference to the honour and success 
of the nation. Sir William Harcourt knew what he was 
about, when he administered the shower of blows which so 
scandalised the Times, at least as well as the Times knew what it 
was about when it intimated that Sir William Harcourt had 
no proper feeling for the honour and success of England. 
We suppose that Sir William Harcourt has at least as strong 
a feeling on that subject as the Zimes. But while he 
thinks that the honour and success of England are only to 
be secured by turning out the present Government, the Times 
thinks that the honour and success of England are best to be 
secured by diminishing the respect felt for the political con- 
victions of Sir William Harcourt. Each flings the most effec- 
tive missile within reach at his opponent, but Sir William 
Harcourt’s missile is certainly the more formidable of the two. 

And yet it is nothing but a repetition in new words of former 
judgments,—but then that is the strength of it. The new 
words contain new applications of former judgments, and 
new illustrations of their truth. Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech is full of evidence that, as he said, the author 
of the motto “Imperium et libertas,” had done all in 
his power to turn both “imperium” and “libertas”’ topsy- 
turvy :— These political managers, in despair at empty 
boxes and an unapplausive pit, announce, positively for the 
last time, a final settlement of Europe, Asia, and Africa, by the 
far-famed wizards of Berlin, supported by new and mysterious 
attractions from Vienna ; but when you have paid your money 
and entered their peep-show, you find that, like the exhibition 
of the mermaid, it is only the same old stuffed fish, after all. 
We have had one or two final settlements of Europe lately, 
but Europe is more unsettled than ever. We have had 
two or three satisfactory policies in Afghanistan, but no 
one knows what the policy is now. We have had 
I know not how many arrangements of the Cape, but the 
Cape is not arranged at all.” That is a summary of the 
whole position, and far from an exaggerated one, for in every 
case it is to our own policy in great measure, and in one out of 
the three cases to our own policy exclusively, that all our 
troubles are due. We have not only made great boasts. 
which have been utterly falsified; but the reason that they 
have been falsified is that we counterplotted ourselves, in our 
efforts to make our boastings good. One instance is as good 
as many, and we will give it in Sir William Harcourt’s own 
words :—“ If the Tories have a favourite pet, it is, I suppose, 
the Turk. They cherish him like a domestic hyena. We have 
paid for the Turk ; we have armed for the Turk; we have im- 
ported Sepoys for the Turk; we have taken islands for the 
Turk and from the Turk; we have guaranteed the Turk, we 
have diplomatised the Turk. There is no folly we have not 
committed for the Turk, and then, after all these costly 
sacrifices, Sir Henry Layard telegraphs for a fleet from Malta to 
coerce the Turk, and suspends diplomatic relations with the 
Porte. Europe is partly surprised, partly amused, partly 
alarmed at these proceedings, as well it may be. The Con- 
tinental Press laughs at the summoned Fleet, which never 
appears, and at the suspended relations, which are not inter- 
rupted ; and now the aid of the Emperors of Germany and 
Austria has been invoked, to keep the peace between the 
Ambassador of the Queen and the Sultan. And this is 
the outcome of ‘peace with honour, of ‘the personal 
virtues of the Sultan,’ and thé consolidation of regenerated 
Turkey.” The case of Afghanistan is still stronger. We 
have quite recently contrasted the Government’s confu- 
tation of Sir William Harcourt’s predictions with the confu- 
tation given by events to that confutation, and so need only 
say here that the whole of the failure of that ambitious bit of 
unrighteous policy is summed up in Sir William Harcourt’s 
single phrase, that we were assured that the “scientific fron- 
tier’ was to bring us peace and military economy in India ;: 
whereas we now need an army of between 30,000 and 40,000 
men out of India, to hold the “scientific frontier” thus ob- 
tained. And even the Austro-German Alliance, “ those glad 
tidings of great joy proclaimed by an uninspired and not par- 
ticularly angelic Secretary of State,” have led, not to “ peace 
and good-will to men,” but to angry recriminations, which 
promise nothing less than any interval of European tranquil- 
lity. Even in relation to popular support at home, the Tories, 
says Sir William Harcourt, can only put a smooth face on 
affairs, by ignoring their great defeats in Scotland and Ireland, 








and affecting to believe that, ‘‘ but for the Home-rulers,” they 
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would have carried Sheffield, though they are so little dis- 
inclined to secure the Home-rule vote for themselves, when- 
ever they can decently get it, that they have made a Home- 
ruler Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Roscommon. 

Those who lecture Sir William Harcourt for affecting a 
belief “that there is no trouble in the world with which Eng- 
land has any concern whatever, that does not directly spring 
from the initiative of Lord Beaconsfield,” and who insist, for 
their own part, that “all these tremendous armaments arrayed 
upon the Continent,—all the plotting and intriguing between 
Prince this, Prince that, and Count T’other, the dangers that 
threaten the very existence of the Turkish Empire (which 
cannot fall without convulsing half the world), the known 
determination of Russia to create distrust and disturbance in 
India, the almost desperate preparations she is now making 
in Central Asia to accomplish that end,” are dangers in 
the main independent of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government,— 
should at least not affect to ignore Sir William Harcourt’s 
own sincere belief that so far as England is concerned, Lord 
Beaconsfield and his Secretary for Foreign Affairs are at the 
present moment the one serious peril. Does even the most 
violent Russophobist pretend that if Lord Beaconsfield had 
not prepared for war with Russia in Europe and in Afghani- 
stan, Russia would have prepared for war with us in Central 
Asia? Does even the silliest of the Russophobists suppose 
that the hostile forces arrayed on the Continent were much 
less threatening in 1870 and 1871 than they are now,— 
though England then kept out of the quarrel, and held her 
own in diplomacy? If so, why this violent attempt to per- 
suade the world that no sensible Liberal can honestly regard 
it as the best and most effective step which England could 
take for a pacification of Europe, to hasten the expulsion 
from power of the showy, weak, and insincere Cabinet which 
now affects to hold the balance of power in Europe, but which 
is really only a weight in the wrong scale ? 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AND MR. SMITH. 


HERE is something almost pathetic about the speeches of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord of 

the Admiralty, on Thursday. Both speeches are in the minor 
key, plaintive and remonstrant. Both Ministers are “ grieved, 
but not angry.” They cannot understand how the Oppo- 
sition go on saying such things of Ministers so 
well-meaning as themselves. They appear to forget 
altogether that though they may be as innocent as doves,— 
and very likely they are,—they are responsible for a very 
different class of colleagues, whose tongues are at least as bitter 
as the bitterest tongues of their opponents, and whose actions are 
much more aggressive than their tongues. If Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Mr. Smith had been the leading spirits of this 
Cabinet, it is very possible indeed that, though we should have 
been compelled to criticise, there would have been no occasion 
for anything approaching denunciation. But then they have 
not been the leading spirits of this Cabinet. The leading 
spirits of this Cabinet have been Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, and it is not against Sir Stafford Northcote’s meeker 
spirit, or Mr. Smith’s homely sense, that the attacks which 
so move them have been launched. They may well repeat daily, 
“ Woe is me that I must dwell with Meshech, and have my 
habitation amongst the tents of Kedar;” but as they do dwell 
with Meshech, and have their habitation among the tents of 
Kedar, they must not be surprised that they are held respon- 
sible for what their more dangerous associates do. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote is evidently much hurt at Lord Derby’s scorn for 
“the gunpowder and glory business” in which the Government 
have invested so largely. “Desire for gunpowder and glory is, I 
can assure him, by no means shared by any of his late colleagues. 
We desire as little gunpowder as is consistent with the safety 
and honour of the Empire.’ Very likely. Only they ap- 
pear to think that so much gunpowder and glory is needful 
for the safety and honour of the Empire,—which is just the 
difference between them and Lord Derby. Who is likely 
to be impartial as to what constitutes an undue appreciation 
of gunpowder and glory, if Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, 
who retired from the Government because they did not wish to 
go into the gunpowder and glory business, are not good judges ? 
They had much to lose, and nothing to gain, by what they 
did. And yet the Liberal accusations against the Govern- 
ment are treated just as if they were pure violences of party 
spite, and had no support from anything which has been done 
by quiet and honestly Conservative-minded statesmen. It is all 
very well to take up the attitude of a martyred and suffering 





saint, but is there any pretence of justice in such an attitude 
when the quiet judgment of such a statesman as Lord Derby 
sustains the most serious charge brought against the Govern- 
ment,—namely, that it embarks its capital recklessly in the 
“ gunpowder and glory business ?” 

Sir Stafford Northcote is very sure that whatever view the 
country may take of Conservative policy—of which he igs 
clearly not by any means confident in his own mind—“ the 
enormous majority of the country, the whole country, I will say, 
with the exception of those interested in the particular clique 
which is represented by the leaders of the Opposition, give us 
credit for having acted according to our judgment, and with 
a single eye to what we believe to be for the imterest of the 
country.” And again he says, still more plaintively, “ We can, 
of course, have no objection to any body of men who may dispute 
the wisdom of our actions, who may maintain that we ought to 
have pursued a different course, and that others who take our 
places will deal more wisely than ourselves. But I do say it 
is unfair, un-English, and wholly unpatriotic, to seek out all 
occasions to overwhelm Ministers with charges of bad-faith, of 
ambition, of injury to the interests of their country, because 
they differ from those who desire to take their places.” And 
Mr. Smith says, with as much vehemence as it is in that most 
moderate of men to use, that “it is seandalous,—and I use this 
word, which is a strong one, advisedly, and it is necessary 
sometimes to speak the truth strongly,—it is scandalous to 
accuse her Majesty's Government of being indifferent to the 
good government of Turkey, or any part of the world.” Well, 
it is no answer to these mild and excellent men to tell them 
that their own colleagues observe none of the moderation 
which they are so anxious to see displayed towards themselves ; 
that Lord Beaconsfield described Mr. Gladstone as worse 
than the Turkish perpetrators of atrocities, and that 
the common-place of the Tory party for many days 
back has been that Mr. Bourke had nothing to apologise 
for, in giving currency to a statement directly and posi- 
tively contradicted by Mr. Gladstone,—the clear, though 
unexpressed implication being that Mr. Gladstone’s word was 
not trustworthy. That would be no answer, we say. It is no 
excuse for reckless assertion on one side, that it is rivalled on 
theother. But we will try and explain distinctlyand calmly why 
it is necessary to assert and reiterate the charge that, whatever 
may be true of individual Ministers, it is simply impossible 
for Liberals of any kind to concede that the Government, 
as a whole, have acted throughout “with a single eye 
to that which they believe to be for the interest of 
the country;” and why, again, it is impossible for them 
not to assert, what Mr. Smith thinks so “ scandalous,” that, 
relatively at least to objects which Liberals regard as of 
indefinitely less moment, the Government to which he belongs 
have been “ indifferent to good government in Turkey.” 

We say, then, with regard to the first assertion, that it 
is impossible to regard this Government as acting “ with 
a single eye” to the interests of the country, because they 
conceal their most important designs from the country, and 
will not let the people into the secret till the country 
is committed. That may be consistent—we will not 
say it is not,—with caring sincerely for the interests of the 
country, but it is certainly not consistent with regarding 
them “ with a single eye.’ Charles I. may have cared sin- 
cerely, we dare say he did, for the interests of England, 
but assuredly he did not care for them with a single eye. 
His idea was that he should make himself a great monarch 
first, and then that, if permitted, he would make England a 
great country. Now, we hold that the present Government 
have, in a similar though less heroic fashion, played a 
double game. They have not been willing to let the 
country know what they were about, even when the 
country had the best right to know, till they should have 
committed the country to do what they were determined it 
should do. There is not a parallel in this century to the 
manner in which Lord Salisbury hoodwinked this country as 
to his new Afghan policy,—misleading the House of Lords, 
in the most unscrupulous manner into the belief that no 
new departure had been made,—when the whole policy 
was new, dangerous, and, as it has proved, disastrous. 
There is no precedent for the manner in which the same course 
was taken as to the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which was 
either a new departure of almost unspeakable- moment, or a 
bombastic pretence. Precisely the same is true of the em- 
ployment of the Indian troops in Europe. In all these cases, 
the Government kept the country in sedulous ignorance of its 
grand designs, though they were designs on which Parlia- 
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ment was entitled to be consulted; and though they con- 
cealed them only by virtue of statements that were, 
in some cases, more than uncandid,—calculated to convey 
just the opposite of the truth. That is why we cannot 
regard the Government as having acted “with a single 
eye * to the good of the country. They have kept one 
eye, perhaps, on the good of the country, but the other, 
and the most attentive eye, on the sensational effect of 
their own grand policy. And then, as to Mr. Smith’s “ scandal,” 
we say that it is impossible not to believe the Government 
relatively very indifferent to the good government of Turkey, 
when its mouthpiece on such matters, the Gecretary for Foreign 
Affairs, openly declares that the interest of England must be para- 
mount to the good government of the country to which England 
allies herself; that it has always been our custom to ally our- 
selves with bad Governments when needful to secure the end 
of a great policy, and that what we have always done before, we 
did in the case of Turkey, without hesitation or scruple. Well, 
that is an open profession, made by Lord Salisbury at Man- 
chester, that the good government of Turkey is quite a 
secondary object with him and his chief. And if that be so, 
how can it be “scandalous” to point this out, and say that, 
relatively at least to what Liberals think the highest objects 
of our policy, the Tories are indifferent to the good govern- 
ment of Turkey? We are sorry to see these mild and amiable 
Ministers grieving so much over the attacks positively invited 
by their colleagues. But they must really take the sad con- 
sequences of their position. If the dove will ally herself with 
the serpent, the dove must expect to share some of the con- 
sequences of the serpent’s unpopularity. 





THE PATRIOTISM OF PANIC. 


OTHING is more noteworthy in the tone of the Tories, 
who just now are claiming a monopoly of patriotism, 
than their readiness to ppeal to British fears. Their theory 


- is that the British Empire is a magnificent structure, built up 


by the wisdom and self-sacrifice of our forefathers, the admira- 
tion of the world, and the source of endless prestige and 
profit to the people ; but whenever they wish anything done, 
this grand Empire disappears, and in its place we have a 
ricketty, top-heavy building, undermined in all directions, 
requiring to be shored up on all sides, and liable to be over- 
thrown by every passing cart. There is a perpetual appeal, 
not for masons to strengthen it, but for policemen to keep off 
dangerous passers-by. There is no true strength in the 
British Empire, as they allege, anywhere. The Army 
is not half large enough. The Navy might be so over- 
matched, that a blockade of the British Islands sufficiently 
perfect to prevent the importation of food from America, 
Russia, and India all at once, is a probable contingency. 
The people are so reluctant to make sacrifices, and so un- 
organised, that they cannot be relied on even for a successful 
defence. The Colonies could all be fined or occupied 
by hostile fleets. Our commerce could all be shut 
out from the ocean. As for India, that splendid possession, 
organised so strongly that the revolt of 120,000 regular 
soldiers, in possession of the strongest arsenals and of ample 
artillery, failed even to shake it, is a mere house of cards. 
A breath from St. Petersburg may blow it down. The 
Russians may cross the Steppes to attack it, and then it will 
tumble -in heaps of ruins. The Afghan clans may descend 
into it with a contingent from Bokhara, and then it will be 
in dust. The Marhatta Princes may rise, and then the build- 
ing ‘will be upset. The Nizam may revolt, and then it 
will be overthrown. Russia may cross Asia Minor to the 
Euphrates, and then there will be an end of all things. 
There is nothing that may not happen, and anything 
that “happens must be dangerous to India. Consequently, 
true patriots must be incessantly watchful, and suspicious, and 
irritable, and defy Russia, and censure Germany, and de- 
monstrate. at Constantinople, and guarantee Asia Minor, 
and take possession of all vantage-points in all lands 
through which “the enemy” could possibly march. Any 
one: who thinks all this exertion needless is a fool, 
unaware of the signs of the times, which indicate that 
Russia and Germany are quarrelling, and therefore there must 
be danger to India ; and any one who laughs, however slightly, 
at the' scare, is an ignoramus, who talks of foreign policy and 
forgets that Russia is at once an eagle and a serpent. As to 
those unlucky Liberals who argue that, with so many dangers 
ahead, the: best plan is to organise the Army and Navy 
thoroughly till they are like weapons ready for instant de- 





fensive use, and to husband all material resources, and 
to conciliate the people of India, and so to govern every- 
where that the population of the Empire shall see in its 
flag the symbol of protection, and not of oppression, and 
therefore be ready to defend it,—they are unpatriotic people, 
Radicals, revolutionaries, economists, or at best foolish per- 
sons, who do not appreciate the immense responsibilities 
involved in “ the heritage of our forefathers,’ and do not see 
that every new island, however remote, and every new pro- 
vince, however sterile, and every new tribe of subjects, 
however hostile, is an addition to Imperial strength. The 
more prisoners, the less the warders have to fear. If 
Britain were conterminous with the planet, there could be no 
enemies, for all enemies, in Tory judgment, must be without ; 
and Russia, with all her internal difficulties, is more strong 
for threatening Germany, and extending her dominion 
over deserts, and marching across steppes, in order to 
conquer worthless oases at a cost of about a life per 
yard. No one is friendly to Britain, and Russia is 
her enemy, and consequently there must be fear always 
and everywhere,—fear if China arms the Taku forts, and 
fear if Italy buys an ironclad; apprehension if Bismarck 
intrigues with Copenhagen, and an agony of terror if Russia 
remarks that Armenians are among her best subjects, and 
that really, if Armenians are to be massacred by Kurds ad 
libitum, she may be compelled to interfere. In that appalling 
contingency, somebody must remonstrate, and somebody must 
be checked, and the Fleet must be sent somewhere, and there 
must be an expedition, and the world must be convinced by 
“an active policy ” that Britain has her hand on her sword, 
and is ready to defend her priceless possession,—Empire. 

The utter foolishness of this attitude. which treats the 
whole world, Austria partially excepted, as enemies, and pre- 
vents all cordial alliances, and fritters away material resources 
on trumpery conquests like the “scientific frontier,” now 
abandoned, seems to all Liberals patent; but we want to-day 
to ask not why it is wise, but why it is patriotic. Why is 
this particular kind of hysteria not only virtuous, but digni- 
fied? Is nota little self-confidence an essential element in 
patriotism, a little calmness inherent in true national pride ? 
It seems to us that a true patriot would not watch his enemies 
quite so sedulously, would regard foreign newspaper threats 
as a little idle, would, if once convinced that a foreign country 
were hostile, and that England could defeat her, wait with 
some serenity till the hostility was declared, and then strike 
home at once. He would meet Russia, for example, if overtly 
threatening India, not by fidgetting about the Indian boundary, 
and occupying worthless deserts beyond it, and hanging poor 
wretches for being barbarians, but by direct and great blows in 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, by effective alliances like Lerd 
Palmerston’s with Austria and Sweden, and by making hostility 
inconvenient to Russia and not to Russia’s supposed or imagined 
possible friends. He would, of course, look to see that the Army 
was numerous enough, and the Navy strong enough, and the 
pecuniary credit of the country high, and all arsenals full, and 
the great officers of State, especially at a distance, strong and -self- 
contained men, and then being as ready as he could, he would 
wait quietly, fuming as little as might be, and screaming net at 
all. If, indeed, he were at heart doubtful of his own power 
or his own readiness to defend himself, then a little tremor 
might be forgiven ; but even then the patriot, if a wise man, 
would collect his resources as well as he could, would fidget as 
little as possible, and would carefully abstain from earning 
unnecessary hates. That attitude, if of little use, weuld 
at least be dignified and befitting, and might earn seme 
of that friendship of opinion which modern history, and 
especially the history of the American rebellion, of the 
French Revolutionary wars, and of the rise of Italy, has 
shown often to possess a positive and material value. Fidget- 
tiness is not a proof of patriotism, any more than menace is 
a proof of courage. Just at present—for we admit this phase 
of opinion, like this Tory Democrat Administration, is a mere 
fleeting phenomenon, not natural to the country—it seems to 
be supposed that Englishmen will do nothing unless they are 
frightened first. There is fire, and firemen are fools, and the 
bellringers your only true patriots. The whole world must be 
represented as bursting into flames, and all the flames anti- 
English, and all Englishmen must be sent scuttling abowt to 
look for buckets, and parish engines, and boys’ squizts, and 
then possibly England will be safe against the conflagratien. 
There is a naval legend of a captain who, when fire was re- 
ported in his ship, and all his men started into furious and aim- 
less energy, ordered them to sit down, and kept them sitting 
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until they had recovered their calm ; then he put out the fire. 
The Tory journals would denounce that captain as no patriot, and 
give the command to the middy who screamed that if all the 
boats were lowered the fire would be put out. He was a true 
patriot, that middy, for he was a pessimist, with anotion of imme- 
diate action. Lowering the boats weakened the crew by a fourth, 
and distracted officers’ attention, and worried the experienced 
among the seamen, and made no impression on the fire ; but 
still it looked like action, and suggested escape, and it pleased 
the weaker among the men. Above all, it spread the impres- 
sion that the danger was great, and that is the impression 
without which Tories believe that Englishmen will not act. 
The result is not energy, but panic, amidst which the national 
strength is frittered away on efforts which are as futile as the 
efforts of the panicstruck invariably are. Russia is repre- 
sented as ubiquitous, omniscient, and almost omnipresent, till 
the Englishman who believes these stories feels as if every 
blow delivered, however exhausting and however clearly in 
the air, must somehow hit Russia. 





THE “ERA” LIBEL CASE. 


HE Spectator has never been reckoned among the journals 
hostile to a Law of Libel, or disposed to argue that alone 
among the community journalists should be legally irrespon- 
sible for their public conduct. We have always maintained 
that, considering the importance of private character to the 
happiness of society, the profitableness of slander, and the 
very slight amount of ability necessary to enable a journalist 
to slander with effect, a strict Law of Libel, so strict as 
almost to rival the French system and “ build a wall round 
private life,” is indispensable not only to the welfare of the 
country, but to the freedom of the Press, which without it 
would some day be abolished in a fit of social indignation. 
When, a few years ago, it was proposed to exempt the pub- 
lisher of any speech from responsibility, and_ restrict 
liability to the speaker, we strongly opposed an innovation 
which would enable any newspaper proprietor to give circulation 
to the wildest libels of any pot-house orator, libels important 
only when in print, with perfect impunity to himself; and 
only last year we urged, in the Rosenberg case, that many 
statements about private life, even if true, might be in inten- 
tion and in effect brutalities, No man can have the right to 
hold another up to ridicule and contempt, except for the 
public good; and to allow him to do so is only to enable the 
unscrupulous to make a market of those slanders which, in 
an age of curiosity and criticism, will always sell better than 
any comment, either upon public events or public char- 
acters. But we cannot blind ourselyes to the fact that 
the Law of Libel, as now worked by Courts impatient 
of the habit of libelling which has grown up among 
us, seriously threatens the freedom of criticism and com- 
ment, and may ultimately deprive the Press of its most 
useful function, the exposure of great public social abuses. 
Already journalists are treated in many respects as if they 
were an exceptionally criminal class. They alone are liable 
to be punished by the criminal law when they are not only 
innocent in motive, but absolutely incapable, from the cir- 
cumstances, of the offence charged against them. We 
have no intention of arraigning the judgment in the 
ease of Mr. Mortimer, of the Figaro, because we are 
not aware of the hundred circumstances evident in Court, 
which, in such cases, increase or limit the guilt of a 
defendant ; but the principles laid down in that instance, if 
strained at all by juries or by Courts, would place journalists 
almost outside the protection of the law. It comes to this, 
that the proprietor of a newspaper, if lying on a sick-bed or 
distant on a journey, entirely innocent of any libel, and ignor- 
ant that one has been uttered, may not only be pecuniarily 
responsible for his partner or employé’s utterances, which is 
fair, but may be criminally punished for an offence which 
he has done his very utmost to prevent, and may even 
have specially in that individual case prohibited. If 
Mr. Walter, to mention the best-known of all English 
newspaper proprietors, were lying dying in Berkshire when 
a libel appeared in the Zimes, he might be sentenced 
to imprisonment for a paragraph inserted by a sub-editor 
who had momentarily lost his head. Mr. Mortimer, of the 
Figaro, actually was so sentenced, for a libel signed by the 
writer, which he had never seen, or heard of, or admitted. 
There is no justice in such a condition of the law as that. It 
is perfectly fair that a proprietor or editor should be civilly 
responsible for such accidents, because without the responsi- 








bility he would have no motive for exercising sufficient care in 
the selection of agents, and they might be insolvent persons ; but 
to constitute a criminal offence, some wish to commit it, some 
crassa negligentia, some volition, in short, ought to be proved, 
We might as well punish a man for tumbling off his own roof 
when he was examining a chimney, and so injuring a child 
beneath, as imprison Mr. Walter because, when he was absent 
or sick, some libel had inadvertently been admitted into the 
columns of the Zimes. Indirect responsibility of that kind is 
mere oppression, and as there is invariably some person in 
actual charge of a newspaper before issue, is entirely unnecessary 
for the protection of the public. In the same way, we cannot 
but consider the recent decision that a Magistrate must commit 
for libel without hearing the justification, which is the true de- 
fence, exceedingly unfair. Mr. Labouchere’s mode of defence may 
have been preposterous—we have no opinion to express on a 
pending case—but the very essence of English justice is that a 
man who is innocent of offence shall not be subjected to the 
annoyance and odium of a trial; and a publicist might now, 
while not only innocent, but able to prove innocence, be com- 
mitted for trial, and that, too, in the teeth of the magistrate’s 
conviction that any jury would acquit him. He might, that 
is, be tried for a statement that a Minister of State had re- 
ceived a bribe, when he could prove that it was made upon 
irrefragable evidence, and in the public interest alone. 

Look at this case of the Hra. The Era isa respectable 
journal, which, by the admission of all concerned, represents 
the theatrical profession. A public ball was given in London, 
ostensibly to raise funds for that ‘profession, and the ball 
being attended by women of no character, and therefore a 
discreditable affair, the Hra said so, passing some severe 
but natural comments, if the facts were correct, upon its pro- 
moter. Thereupon, Mr. Ledger, the proprietor of the Hra, was 
charged before a magistrate, committed, and tried for a criminal 
offence. At the trial it was proved that, although the jury 
thought him severe, the facts were substantially as he had 
believed them to be, and his comments, or rather his critic’s 
comments, were justified, and he was acquitted ; but why should 
he have been tried? He had done nothing but try to protect 
the profession whose interests he represented from the ill- 
effect of a public scandal. He had not even broken 
through the “ wall of public life.” The ball was a sub- 
scription ball, for a public object, to be attended by 
anybody who would buy a ticket, and not a private 
affair in any way. Why was Mr. Ledger a presumable 
criminal, for condemning its management and the conduct of 
its promoter? The Judge and the jury held that he was 
innocent, and so, with the evidence before him, must the 
magistrate have done; yet Mr. Ledger, who in his relation to 
the theatrical profession was simply doing his plain duty, was 
subjected to the expense, the loss of time, and the mental 
anxiety, which to many men would have been very great, of a 
criminal trial. We can see no justice in such a process, 
and no social benefit which could not be secured quite as fully 
by proceedings which gave the defendant the same chance of 
being heard before committal as he would have if accused of 
any other offence. If he were charged with manslaughter, he 
would be allowed to plead that he was defending another, or 
that he was acting in the interests of the public—assisting the 
police, for instance, to prevent a rescue—and why should not 
his defence be heard in a case of libel also ? 

We have not, as we have said, the slightest sympathy 
with those who seek a relaxation of the Law of Libel. We 
have no wish whatever to enable journalists who live on 
slander, or journals which admit slander, to escape punish- 
ment,—which, in an age like ours, when slander pays 
8) well, must be other than a pecuniary fine. Nor 
have we any desire to baffle prosecutions by making it 
doubtful whether this or that official in connection with a 
paper is liable to answer for his acts. Our simple contention 
is that if the Press is to be kept decent, respectable journalists 
must be protected, like other men, in the discharge of their 
functions,—must be held as much entitled to justice as if they 
were only thieves, or forgers, or murderers. None of those three 
classes of criminals can be committed merely because the 
crime has certainly occurred, or without being allowed to pro- 
duce evidence on their own behalf to justify their acts; and 
the same privilege, or rather right, ought to be extended to 
newspaper proprietors, who very often are not only not guilty, 
but are performing a public duty, as clear as that of a Member 
of Parliament when he is censuring a dishonest contract. 
We do not even deny that crit’cism, when sound, should be 
artistic, and not brutal, that there are certain literary forms and 
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decencies thoroughly entitled to respect ; but a magistrate can 
judge whether such rules have been broken much better than any 
jury, and should be allowed, when convinced that the public 
has been benefited or that the accused is innocent, to refuse 
committal. The civil remedy, which is the real restraint 
upon respectable journalists, and which is in Scotland the only 
one granted by the law, would still remain to the plaintiff 
whose complaint was not judged by the magistrate serious 
enough or sound enough to justify a criminal trial. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


N dealing with the case of “The South-Eastern Railway 
Company v. the Railway Commissioners,” in which judg- 
ment was given on Tuesday, it is very necessary to separate the 
claim of the Commissioners to make orders for the execution of 
structural works at railway stations, from the particular orders 
against which the Company appealed. Whether the Com- 
missioners exercised a wise discretion in requiring the Company 
to build what would almost have amounted to a new station 
at Hastings, is one thing. Whether it is for the public benefit 
that they have such a discretion, assuming it to be on the 
whole wisely used, is another thing. It is not wonderful that 
the Company were startled by the comprehensiveness of the 
improvements they were ordered to execute. The widening of 
the bridge by which the trains enter the station, a sub- 
stantial addition to the area of covered platform, an 
arrangement by which carriages may set down and take up 
under cover, and the provision of a refreshment-room and 
four new waiting-rooms, each at least twice as large as the 
largest of the present rooms, are improvements which would 
have made a large hole in the fund available for dividend, if 
the cost had been paid from this source, and have constituted 
an appreciable addition to the capital account, if fresh money 
had been raised to meet them. But the question which the 
Queen’s Bench Division had to determine was in no way con- 
cerned with the character of this proceeding of the Commis- 
sioners. The case did not come before the Court on appeal 
from a particular order. The application of the Company 
was for a prohibition, by reason of the alleged incompetence 
of the Commissioners to make such orders. The Commissioners 
maintained that in directing these structural improvements 
at the Hastings Station, they were merely giving effect to a 
clause in the Railway Traffic Act of 1854, which directs 
that every Railway Company “shall afford all reasonable 
facilities for the receiving and forwarding, and delivering of 
traffic.” It is unfortunate, as the Lord Chief Justice observed, 
that the Legislature should “have made use of language so 
uncertain and indefinite as the language of this enactment.” 
This, however, is a familiar ground of lamentation, and con- 
sidering that the Railway Act is now more than a quarter 
of a century old, and that Parliament could not then have 
foreseen the present development of Railway travelling, it is 
by comparison a venial example of this too common tend- 
ency. The words that have been quoted were all that the 
Court had to guide them in applying the law to the facts, and 
it was only to be expected that the Judges should be divided 
in opinion. Mr. Justice Lush, who held that the Commis- 
sioners had the powers they claimed, rested his conclusion on 
the view of public pelicy which Parliament must be supposed 
to have taken. Before the Act of 1854 was passed, the 
Railway Companies were subject to no control in the matter 
of public accommodation. To remedy this deficiency the 
Railway Traffic Act was passed, and though the title and the 
preamble primarily had reference to the direction of traffic, 
Mr. Justice Lush thought that the enacting words went 
further, and applied also to the provision of due accommodation, 
and of the new works necessary for giving such accomodation. 
To be able to get into the station and obtain a ticket without 
delay or inconvenience, and to get in and out of the trains with- 
out danger or exposure to weather, are included, in Mr. Justice 
Lush’s opinion, under the head of “ reasonable facilities for 
passenger traffic,”—and inasmuch as the existing station at 
Hastings does not give these facilities, he was prepared to up- 
hold the orders of the Commissioners. 

The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Manisty place a 
narrower interpretation on the words of the Railway Traffic 
Act. In their natural sense, the former argued, the words 
“ reasonable facilities” refer to the management of the traffic. 
They might be strained to mean almost anything, but the 
circumstances under which the Act was passed go to dis- 
prove any such extension. In 1854, traffic had not, as 
now, outgrown accommodation. ‘The mischiefs which had 











arisen were quite of a different character, and had arisen 
from the indisposition of the Companies to co-operate in 
effecting through communication, or from a disposition 
to unfair preference of particular persons or classes to 
the prejudice of others, and it was to these mischiefs the Act 
was pointed.” The Legislature, says Mr. Justice Manisty, in- 
tended to make the Railway Companies use all the powers they 
possess to facilitate traffic. The Commissioners, in dealing 
with the South-Eastern Company, have gone further than this, 
and have called upon them to increase these powers. If the 
Commissioners could compel a railway company to build anew 
station, why might it not compel it to convert a single line 
into a double one? There cannot, we fear, be much doubt 
that this interpretation of the Act is the correct one. If the 
provision of reasonable facilities for traffic includes the build- 
ing of new and roomy stations, Parliament must be held to 
have meant a great deal more than it said. Whether it 
ought to have meant more than it said, is a different matter, 
but it is very hard to believe that such very general words 
were designed to include large structural alterations in the 
buildings belonging to the Company. 

We say “we fear” that this is the right interpretation of 
the Act, because our sympathies are far more with the Com- 
missioners than with the Railway Companies. Public carriers 
who have practically a monopoly of the right of carrying you, 
ought to be under some direction other than that of their own 
self-interest. That ought, no doubt, to be unerring, but in 
fact it is as liable to go wrong as any other emotion. But in 
this case, it certainly seems not only that the Commissioners 
have not been invested with the powers they claim, but that 
it would be a little difficult to persuade Parliament to remedy 
the omission. Let us suppose that a coach proprietor were 
directed to provide reasonable facilities for carrying passengers 
from one town to another, such an order would naturally 
relate to the times at which he started his coach, to the 
number of stoppages on the road, and to the fares charged for 
the journey. But it would not naturally include the building 
of large waiting-rooms for the accommodation of passengers 
before the starting of the train, or the conversion of the 
coach itself into an omnibus, in order to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of travellers. It the proprietor saw his 
way to making these improvements profitable, he would 
probably do what was desired without an order. If he did 
not see his way to making these improvements except at a 
loss, it could hardly be the intention of the Legislature to pro- 
pose the increased outlay upon him by way of fine. The same 
kind of reasoning may be applied to the case of a Railway 
Company. Undoubtedly they have a large share in a valuable 
monopoly, and in so far as it is possible for the Legislature to 
make them administer this valuable monopoly in a manner 
convenient to the public, it is quite right that compulsion 
should be applied. But this will not bear us out in insisting 
on changes which would make the monopoly cease to be valu- 
able. Such an order as the Commissioners made in the case 
of the South-Eastern Railway Company might conceivably in- 
volve a very large reduction of dividend, and we do not quite 
see why even a Railway Company should be compelled to give 
facilities for travelling which are inconsistent with the pay- 
ment of a fair interest on the capital invested in the concern. 
It is of great importance that the Railway Commission should 
be strengthened and made permanent, as it is almost the only 
buffer interposed between the public and a powerful and often 
arrogant interest. But the public would not gain in the long- 
run by a provision of which the first result would be that 
prudent shareholders would sell their property as quickly as 
they could. 








CANON LIDDON. 

ARDINAL NEWMAN gives us, in his religious autobio- 
graphy, a striking account of the solitary musings in 
which his own faith was nursed. One of the great Oxford 
men of his day—if we remember right it was the late 
Bishop Copleston— meeting him in his frequent solitary 
walks at Oxford, said, with a smile and a bow, that Mr. 
Newman was never less alone than when alone,—and so, 
no doubt, it was. And the result on his bearing is described 
by himself with his usual simplicity and force :—“ Owing 
to this confidence, it came to pass at that time that there 
was a double aspect in my bearing towards others, which it 
is necessary for me to enlarge upon. My behaviour hada 
mixture in it both of fierceness and of sport, and on this account 








I dare say it gave offence to many; nor am I here defending 
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it. I wished men to agree with me, and I walked with 
them step by step as far as they would go; this I did sin- 
cerely; but if they would stop, I did not much care about 
it, but walked on with some satisfaction that I had brought 
them so far. I liked to make them preach the truth without 
knowing it, and encouraged them to do so...... I was not 
unwilling to draw an opponent on step by step to the brink of 
some intellectual absurdity, and to leave him to get back as he 
could. I was not unwilling to play with a man who asked me 
impertinent questions. I had in my mouth the words of the Wise 
man, ‘ Answer a fool according to his folly,’ especially if he was 
prying or spiteful. I was reckless of the gossip which was 
circulated about me ; and when I might easily have set it right, 
did not deign to do so. And I used irony in conversation, when 
matter-of-fact men would not see what I meant. This kind of 
behaviour was a sort of habit with me.” It would be hard 
to find a more striking delineation of the moral effect of 
a fire kindling in a lonely and powerful mind, which was 
destined to produce great effects in the world, both for good 
and for ill; but we quote it here, for the sake of the contrast 
of which we are conscious when we consider the Oxford 
preacher who, whilst doing all in his power to keep Anglicans 
from following Dr. Newman’s example, certainly succeeded to 
as much of Dr. Newman’s influence at Oxford, as the modern 
Oxford would admit. Canon Liddon, who has just been made 
the subject of a thoughtful and interesting study by a Presby- 
terian teacher, Professor Gibb, in the January number of the 
Catholic Presbyterian, has, like Dr. Newman, as his Presby- 
terian critic justly observes, “unwavering confidence in his 
cause.” Like Dr. Newman, again, he has no small power of 
irony. But, unlike Dr. Newman, Canon Liddon—less, perhaps, 
of a solitary muser and more of a social influence—has seldom, 
ifever, so given the reins to this strong confidence and this 
power of irony as to present even the faintest appearance of 
zeal touching the point of recklessness or “ fierceness.” In Dr. 
Newman, the individuality of the man entirely overflowed the 
aims of the theologian. In Dr. Liddon, theology has entirely 
possessed and permeated the character of the man. Both are 
men of fine subtlety and great resource. In both, the constrain- 
img power exerted by the Will has been a large factor of their 
lives. But while with Dr. Newman the strong conviction of a 
personal calling, the absolute confidence in the genius of his own 
deeper instincts, have often given sudden and unexpected de- 
velopments to the theological purposes which moved him, with 
Dr. Liddon systematic theology has held its own, and the 
large knowledge of character and keen humour of the man 
have only betrayed their existence in his writings by a few 
condensed phrases of criticism or scorn. His sermons too, have 
been much more concerned with maintaining, defining, and 
setting forth the truths of revelation, than with piercing those 
secrets of the human heart which sometimes, though only some- 
times, contain the key to men’s rejection of revelation. Cardinal 
Newman has never seemed completely at rest within the bounds 
of any theological system. Anglicanism was too formal for him, 
and Romanism, though he remains satisfied with it, has been 
sometimes on the very point of stopping his mouth. But Dr. 
Liddon is genuinely at home in Catholic Anglicanism. Com- 
plex as it is, and hard as it often is to trace the boundary 
which severs it from the theology of Protestantism on the one 
side, and the theology of the older Western Church on the 
other, for Canon Liddon this complexity seems to have almost 
a fascination. The defence of an ecclesiastical compromise for 
which it is so difficult to find a genuine theological expression, 
tasks him, certainly ; but the more it tasks him the more that 
compromise endears itself to him. The self-suppression it de- 
mands is probably to him a sign of the divine claim it makes 
upon him. He gives that infallible Catholic Church, which 
has now, as he believes, so long been voiceless, all the more 
homage because it is mute. And you can read in the careful 
modulations of that rich and flexible voice, the guarded glow of 
the eye into which a certain flash of displeasure passes as it 
ranges for a moment beyond the pale of the Anglican theology, 
the equal dread with which theories of “development” that 
lead to Rome, and theories of “ evolution” which lead to Agnos- 
ticism, are treated, the severe but somewhat reluctant candour 
with which credit is given to goodness outside the pale, 
whether to the earnestness of a Romanising zeal, or the 
self-devotion of a sceptical investigation, that here is a man 
whose soul genuinely lives in his theology, and who recog- 


nises what is good outside it,—and he does studiously 





recognise it,—almost with a shrinking at the heart, and 
because he knows that he is bound to recognise it under 
the direct stress of his Master’s commands, but certainly not 
because he appreciates the liberty to wander in the wilderness 
outside the Catholic fold. 

And yet it would be quite a mistake to think of Dr. Liddon 
as one who has accommodated himself to the ecclesiastical com- 
promises of Anglicanism, because he is specially English in his 
leanings, or without those larger sympathies which cannot but 
rebel at times against the patch-work spirit of English insti- 
tutions. He has the keenest possible feeling that religion is 
the only world of absolute and not of relative truth within 
our reach; he has the keenest scorn for that religiousness 
which excuses itself from venturing into the region of 
divine truth, till it has exhausted every literary expedient 
for illustrating the human conditions under which that 
truth was given. Professor Gibb has quoted a very fine 
and characteristic passage from Dr. Liddon, in which he 
goes as near to the language of contempt as he ever permits 
himself to go, in exposing the imperfect sincerity of such modes 
of staving off the open assertion of revealed truths. The thought 
of such a half-hearted expositor of the divine message will, 
he says, “drift naturally away from the central and most 
solemn truths to the literary embellishments which surround 
the faith ; he will toy with questions of geography, or history, 
or custom, or scene, or dress; he will reproduce, with vivid 
power, the personages and events of long past ages, and this, 
it may be, with the talent of a master-artist ; he will give to 
the human side of religion the best of his time and of his toil, 
and in doing this, he may, after the world’s measure, be doing 
good work. But let us not deceive ourselves; he will not be 
saving souls. Souls are saved by men who themselves count 
all things but dung that they may win Christ, and be found in 
him; and who, even if they be men of refined taste, and of 
cultivated intellect, know well how to subordinate the embel- 
lishments of truth to its vital and soul-subduing certainties.” 
And it is obvious why Canon Liddon thus resents the emphasis 
with which literary Christianity dwells on the merely human and 
historical aspects in which the Gospel was clothed at particular 
places and particular periods. It is because he feels ‘that if 
Christ’s religion is not absolute, it is nothing :— 

“To say that Christianity is only relatively true; that it is but the 
prelude and introduction to some broader religion of humanity, which 
will in time supersede it, is, in fact, to reject Christianity. For from 
the first Christianity has claimed to be the Universal Religion. It 
was destined from the first to embrace the whole world; it was to 
last throughout the ages. ‘Go ye,’ said its Founder, ‘and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;’ and, ‘lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ In this claim of universality, whether in 
time or range of empire, there lay the implied and further claim to 
be the Absolute Religion—the one final unveiling of the Universal 
Father’s mind before the eyes of His children. This conviction 
underlies 8. Paul’s earnest apostolate of the Gentiles in the face of 
active Jewish prejudice. He ‘owed’ the absolute religion, as he 
could have owed no relative religion whatever, to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians alike, to the philosophers and to the uneducated. To 
his eye all the deepest divisions of country, race, and station 
vanished entirely as men passed within the Church. ‘There is,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but Christ is all in all.’ A religion 
conscious of being suitable only to particular dates or localities could 
never have originally aspired to bring within the range of its influence 
all the varieties of race and thought that are found in the human 
family. It would feel its unsuitableness to some races, to some 
civilizations, to some historical periods, if not to all.” 

There is nothing which fires Canon Liddon’s indignation more 
than any travestie of Christian teaching which appears to ex- 
hibit any sort of suppleness to human defects. “A faith,” 
he says, in one of the finest sermons of his recent University 
volume, “which is sufficiently strong and philosophical to 
bring surrounding thought and knowledge more or less 
under contributions, is a very different thing from a feeble 
eclecticism, which goes smiling about the world, pay- 
ing unmeaning compliments to incompatible theories, and 
ending by the discovery that it is itself able to rely upon 
no one truth as absolutely certain.” So that it is not in the 
least because Anglicanism is English, it is not because he feels 
any special sympathy with the shifts and tactics of English 
Parliaments and Convocations, that Canon Liddon identifies 
himself so closely with the Anglican system. As Professor 
Gibb implies, he is disposed to look for the dayspring exclu- 
sively “through Eastern windows.” It is not the English 
Church as such, but the primitive Church as such, to which he 
clings ; and he regards the Greek Church as containing in some 
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respects a better image of the primitive Christianity than 
even the Anglican Church itself. His theology is not 
limited by national, though it is limited by scholastic dis- 
tinctions. Dr. Liddon recoils from Rome, because Rome has 
developed too boldly the human superstitions in the midst 
of which the divine seed was planted. He recoils from 
Protestantism, because Protestantism takes no account of a 
sacramental system, essential, as he believes, to the very life of 
primitive Christianity. But primitive Christianity is to him the 
absolute religion,—the absolute religion which should override 
all the narrow distinctions of political and historical policy, 
and make of one blood all the nations of the earth. And this 
has been no mere abstract doctrine of Cauon Liddon’s. As all 
the world knows, he has incurred no small opprobrium for 
making of his religious conviction in this sense, a political 
conviction also, and pleading, with an eloquence like that of his 
political chief, Mr. Gladstone, for Christian races degraded by 
their Mahommedan masters beneath the level of the Christian 
life. Nor is it merely in political sympathy that Dr. Liddon’s 
religious belief widens for him the area of his spiritual life. It 
is the same in social questions. No more eloquent and 
generous sympathy with the moral and mental difficulties of 
the poor, has ever been expressed, than that which characterises 
the sermons of Dr. Liddon. 

If it is the weakness of Dr. Liddon as a preacher that he is 
hardly at ease with human nature itself, unless he can distinctly 
see the hope of bringing it within the range of the sacramental 
appliances of what he holds to be the primitive Church, yet no 
one can deny the largeness with which he paints the diseases 
of irreligious society. What can be larger, for instance, than 
this sketch of modern unrest, whether it were taken from the 
study of German Wertherism, of Russian Nihilism, or of the 
newest school of French and English Paganism :—“ The felt 
disappointments of life as a whole, the absence of fixed aims, 
the culture of imagination and passion without any regulating 
faith, the feverish indecision, the languid yet ever-growing self- 
idolatry, the moral atmosphere of impatience, irritation, curi- 
osity, the mingled rapture and pain of vagrant imagination, the 
utter caprice and prostration of will,—these were the character- 
istics of a period which was impersonated by and which recog- 
nised itself at length in Goethe.” And Canon Liddon points 
out, with irresistible power, that the one adequate antidote to 
“this weird contempt for the gift of existence” which that 
period expressed, is the Christian revelation that human exist- 
ence is not temporary, but everlasting. 

Within the limits of what Dr. Liddon believes to be “ primi- 
tive Christianity,” his attitude is as liberal as, beyond these 
limits, even when dealing with the profoundest faith in Christ, it 
is apt to be embarrassed, in spite of all his courtesy and candour. 
For the truth is, that a belief in Christ which is not strictly 
limited by the Athanasian and the Sacramental theology, evid- 
ently puzzles and bewilders him. He knows.what to say to 
Agnosticism better than he knows what to say to non-Patristic 
Christians. Indeed, his theology is a little at sea when it gets 
beyond the issues which have been thoroughly argued out and 
historically illustrated in academical lecture-rooms. But within 
those limits, no academical theology was ever more thoroughly 
human, penetrated with a deeper glow of Christian charity, or 
animated by a nobler ardour of Christian faith than the theo- 
logy of Canon Liddon. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

E were told, a few days ago, that an old project had 
recently been revived at Constantinople, and that the 

Porte, despairing of raising money in any ordinary way, had 
offered to sell Palestine to the Jewish Alliance, of course for 
cash down, and to allow the restoration of the Jews as a people 
to their own land. The country would be declared a Principality, 
with a Jewish Prince or President, guaranteed against inter- 
ference so long as a fixed tribute was regularly paid. We 
did not, and do not, believe the story, which would be most 
unacceptable to the religious party among Mahommedans, and 
probably owes its origin to the hopefulness of some students of 
prophecy among ourselves; but it is constantly revived, and 
most Englishmen seem unaware of the immense difficulties 
in the way of any such project. The Jews, it is said, are very 
rich; they have more than enough people for so small a 
country ; and they would, of course, be most delighted to 


recover their nationality, and recommence in a revived emple 


whether the Jews, as a people, are exceptionally rich; whether 
their six millions, as compared with any other small nation of 
six millions or less—say, even the Irish or the Belgians—are not 
exceptionally poor. They own no country, to begin with, and the 
fee-simple of a country is worth many*millions a year. Take 
that away from the English rich, and what proportion of wealth 
would remain? Half? Then, though the Western Jews are well 
off and in many families of quite exceptional wealth, the Jewish 
millions in Poland, Hungary, Russia, and South-Eastern Europe 
are very poor, own in purely agricultural countries scarcely any 
land, and are not allowed to exercise their remarkable gifts for 
the smaller commerce, for shopkeeping, and for money-dealing, 
with anything like sufficient freedom. There is hunger in 
Jewish Poland very often. The average income of the Jews of 
the world must be very small, and their savings wholly 
incommensurate with the popular notion in England and 
France of their abounding wealth. We may, however, let 
that pass. The richer Jews could, we doubt not, capitalise any 
revenue the Porte receives from Palestine, and guarantee 
a yearly backsheesh besides, but it may be strongly 
doubted whether they would be willing to do anything of the 
kind. Their leaders are the Jews of the West, and the Jews 
of the West are not very enthusiastic about anything but 
their own social claims, and perhaps Art, and would, we believe, 
agree that the possession of their own country would be a great 
burden to them. ‘They would at once become Judeans as well 
as Jews,—that is, would be aliens in every other country in the 
world, an immense loss to them, politically and socially. At 
present, though still singularly separate in many of their feelings 
and ideas, they are regarded as citizens by the country in which 
they happen to be born, and can and do rise high in all depart- 
ments of life; but with a separate nationality they would be 
regarded as foreigners, and would in no long time be treated as 
such. There is little prejudice in England and France against 
foreigners, Germans rising in the one country and Italians in 
the other. But it would be difficult in England for a foreigner 
to enter the Government, as Sir G. Jessel might now do; or to 
become a Minister in France, as M. Crémieux or M. Fould 
did; or to lead a great party in the State, as Herr Lasker 
has done for many years in Germany. The Jews would not 
be trusted as they are now, and their professions of 
patriotism, quite true in many countries, more especially in 
France and Germany, instead of being reckoned in their favour, 
would be accounted slightly discreditable, as indicating want of 
proper feeling towards their own land, with its unique history. 
People do not admire the Greeks very much, but a Greek who 
hated Greece would be detestable. The Jews even now feel 
the annoyance of their separateness, and always make it 
their first claim in any country to be treated as citizens 
of that country, even submitting to the conscription and 
accepting commissions without any obvious, or it may be 
any real, reluctance. To lose this position would be a serious 
loss, especially in Eastern Europe, for it might involve 
the loss of civil status altogether. The position of the 
race in Eastern Europe, broadly stated, is this,—that while the 
peoples are decidedly disposed to persecute the Jews, and the 
Governments are more or less unfriendly, both are reluctant, 
owing to the intellectual influence of the West, to seem to 
They prefer to say that 
They could, 


persecute on religious grounds. 
the Jews would absorb all national wealth. 
however, and would, disable the Jews from sitting in the 
National Assemblies, from holding many offices, and from 
entering some employments, on the ground that they were 
foreigners; and the West, which still keeps up the exclusion of 
foreigners in theory, though in practice, no doubt, the prin- 
ciple is waived, could not even seriously remonstrate. No 
country, it would be said, could be expected to allow a 
third of its representation, or of its military commissions, or 
of its magistracy, or even of its public-honses, to be occupied 
by foreigners, belonging to a State which possibly might be at 
war with them, or actively hostile to their policy. No doubt 
the anti-Jewish feeling might die away, but it also might not, 
and it is exceedingly probable that it would not. There are 
signs abroad which suggest that the Jews are by no means alto- 
In America, society has quite recently displayed a 


gether safe. 
Eastern Europe bitterly resents their 


sort of loathing for them. 
adhesion to the Mussulman, or rather the Asiatic, cause, and is 
inclined to rank them rather with the oppressors who are falling, 
than with the liberated classes who are rising into power. Their 
success in. commerce creates jealousy, and their habit in the 
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dislike and dread, which, in some places, such as Salonica, are 
not entirely unreasonable. To become aliens—citizens of a 
State quite separate, yet not European, and not strong enough 
to extort redress by fleets and armies—would decidedly not 
improve their position in the world. 

But they would depart for their own land? We donot know 
why they should. They seem to like every country they enter, 
very rarely abandoning it, except under compulsion, and 
they are apparently independent of climate. It is probable 
that during the ages which the race has passed in Ghettos, 
Jewries, Jew quarters, and the obscure parts of cities and vil- 
lages, certain liabilities to disease have been eliminated from 
the Jews, only the exceptionally strong families surviving 
chronic malaria. It is said they do not die of cholera, and 
though that is an illusion, they do live under circumstances in 
which healthy Yorkshire labourers would die like flies. At all 
events, they are more independent of climate than any other 
people, and can live and flourish in the villages on the great Rus- 
sian plain, which Scotchmen find cold; and inthe marshes of Ben- 
gal, which many Asiatics pronounce unendurable from the heat. 
In the most wind-swept provinces of Russia there are Jews by 
thousands apparently quite acclimatised, while Jewish families 
of Calcutta have resided there, that is, under extreme con- 
ditions of heat, for a hundred years, and remain not only 
among the healthiest of the community, but exceptionally fair, 
far more fair than the Jews of Western Europe, who have 
grown darker and more sallow, in the narrow and squalid 
quarters to which persecution confined them. 

They would have little motive in going to Judea, where there 
are no cities, no business, and no attraction of climate for them, 
and even if a strong religious or historic impulse drew them 
there, they would find endless difficulties. We suppose a 
Government could be organised, though it is remarkable 
that the nation has no great family in its midst universally 
accepted as its representative house; and no aristocracy, 
except the reputed descendants of the active section of the 
Levites. The two great Houses of the Jews, in the political 
sense, the House of David and the Asmoneans, have perished 
utterly, the last Prince of the Captivity, who was by universal 
tradition Hebrew, and we think, by evidence of the Royal line, 
dying at Cadiz in the sixteenth century; and persecution to a 
great extent wore down all distinctions of grade, though Jewish 
families once great in Spain do, we believe, exist. Still, a Govern- 
ment could be formed, but the difficulty would be a people. 
Judea is a country which might be prosperous, beautiful, and 
fertile, if it were “improved ” for half-a-century,—that is, if the 
hills were replanted, if the water supply were renewed, and if 
the soil were resolutely cultivated and manured ; but that is not 
work to which the modern Jews are adapted. They must num- 
ber in out-of-the-way places many tillers of the soil, but they 
are not voluntarily peasants anywhere. We do not know that 
their writers have ever explained this remarkable change in the 
habits of a purely agricultural people, but they acknowledge 
and lament it; and we suppose the truth to be this, that 
having no special aptitude for agriculture, and having 
a special aptitude for other occupations, they have by de- 
grees come to dislike and abandon the one which, whatever 
we may say of its attractions, has in every country and every 
age fallen to the least intellectual and ambitious of the com- 
munity. It is most honourable to plough, but all are more 
comfortable than the ploughman. Be that as it may, the Jews 
would find the greatest difficulty in becoming a nation of cul- 
tivators, and would, we conceive, employ other hands, possibly 
under some system of semi-slavery, under which there would, 
in Palestine, be only room for a very small portion of their 
numbers, not so many, probably, as there are Greeks in the pre- 
sent Greece. Even they would find maintenance very difficult, 
and the development of independent political strength nearly 
impossible. They might obtain Arab help, and gradually 
extend themselves, but in the existing circumstances of the 
world, a Jewish kingdom or Yepublic on the south-eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, with the desert behind it, 
and no carrying trade,—for that trade will go by sea, 
if the Duke of Sutherland builds railways from now 
till A.D. 2000,—would be a rather feeble and poverty- 
stricken affair, not ‘half so attractive to the community 
as the great cities which the Northern barbarians, who were 
savages when the Maccabees were encouraging learning, have 
built up in the West. We fear the Jews of England will 
prefer London, even in this weather, to the delicious sky of 
Syria; and that it will not be given to this age, which has seen 





so many nations rise and fall, to witness the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine, and the renewal of the daily sacrifice on 
Mount Moriah. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
——@——. 
DETERMINISM AND SHAME. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your review of “ Mind, on Free-will,” you say that a 
belief in determinism would take away a man’s shame for his 
ill-doing. Logically, no doubt, it ought to do so, but may I 
suggest that in practice it might be found to act quite in the 
opposite direction? Most human beings are far prouder of 
natural gifts than of gains due to their own deserts. A boy 
takes it as a compliment if you tell him he is clever, but idle; 
praise him for his industry, while regretting his dullness, and 
he will be insulted. A man who earns wealth by giving him- 
self the trouble to be born is looked up to as of good 
family, and regards with condescension, if not contempt, 
the parvenu who has raised himself by perseverance and 
energy. So it is all through the piece. Birth, beauty, 
and wit, endowments we cannot help, are prized above 
good intentions and efforts to do right. Now, if you 
could once persuade people that virtue was a thing to be 
envied, but not to be acquired, the mass of mankind would at 
once desire it, and in this case desire is half-way to attainment. 
At the same time, you would take away the great zest which 
evil-doing gets as an assertion of wilfulness. If a man felt that 
in plunging into vice he was not asserting his own choice 
against the pressure of the world, but simply exhibiting him- 
self as an inferior animal, most of the pleasure of wickedness 
would be gone. It seems, then, not improbable that a sincere 
and general belief in Determinism would make practice 
approach more nearly to the ruling standard of morals 
than at present. How far the standard would be altered is a 
question too large for my letter, or for me. 

As [have taken up my pen, perhaps you will allow me to remark 
on another argument in the same article, that the conscious effort 
made in deciding to act virtuously proves the existence of Free- 
will. Now, I think you must acknowledge that a similar sense 
of effort is felt whenever a strong, immediate desire has to give 
way to a distant purpose,—e.g, when the wish for a thing which 
we have the means to purchase is hardly repressed by the wish 
to save for a future object. Or to take an instance, analogous 
to one you have given,—a statesman who really cares for the 
efficiency of his office may bring himself with difficulty to com- 
mit a job, for the sake of some personal or party advantage. In 
both cases, a strong, anti-impulsive effort is needed, to give 
victory to the remote purpose over the instinctive desire. Yet 
in such cases, the agent does not think of the decision as speci- 
ally due to himself, but to the comparative strength of conflict- 
ing motives. Why is it otherwise when the remoter purpose 
is a moral one? I fear, because we are pleased with the subtle 
self-flattery of thinking we are on the side of right; that, whether 
victorious or vanquished, our will (that is, our very self) has 
wrestled against evil wishes.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 

[We do not think our correspondent’s last bit of moral 
diagnosis in the least true. When it is really the wish to save, 
which overcomes the immediate desire for an object we could 
buy if we liked, we make no “anti-impulsive effort,” and need 
none. On the contrary, we move away, feeling that much as 
we should like the object, we cannot overcome the reluctance 
to lose such a chance of saving. What our correspondent is 
thinking of is something very different,—the case when a 
strong wish for an immediate gratification is encountered by 
a weaker wish to save, and when the will intervenes to eke out 
the deficiency by taking the weaker side. The statesman in 
the case supposed by our correspondent certainly makes no 
anti-impulsive effort at all. He probably yields reluctantly 
to an overpowering personal pressure from colleagues which 
conquers his own nobler impulse.—Kp. Spectator. ] 





ART. 
—= 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Tus winter's exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery comprises 
works in water-colours, and studies in chalk, pencil, charcoal, 
&c., by living artists only, chiefly by members of the English 
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school, though there are in the Water-colour portion of the 
gallery, fifty-five contributions by Dutch painters, members of 
the Hague Society of Painters in Water-colours. Of these latter 
we shall speak in a subsequent article, confining ourselves for 
the present to a brief mention of some of the most important 
studies in chalk, &c., upon which, indeed, the main attraction of 
‘the exhibition rests. 

These may, perhaps, be most easily noticed by making a 
somewhat arbitrary division into three classes, and considering 
them under the heads of masters’ work, students’, and amateurs’ 
work. The latter class always abounds at this gallery, and no- 
where else is there to be seen in such uncomfortable proximity 
the varying results of contented ignorance and humble knowledge. 
First, it will be well to say, as shortly as possible, what mean- 
ing we attach to these words of “master” and “student.” We may 
Jeave “amateur ” out of our definitions, as that word will include 
all more or less sedulous workers who are not comprised under 
one or the other of the foregoing names. 

A master, then, we take to mean an artist whose work, no 
matter how poor in intention or low in aim, thoroughly expresses 
the object which he has had in view; and fails, when it fails 
at all, in no weakness of technical skill and no defect of know- 
ledge, save such as are due to the incompleteness or error of the 
theory upon which the work is executed. Using “ master” in 
this sense, we are not expressing any opinion as to the com- 
parative value of the result gained, but only putting in a class 
by themselves those men who are capable of uniformly execut- 
ing their work with the amount of assured skill necessary. 

A student, on the other hand, is a master in embryo, and his 
work’s merit depends not only upon its actual accomplishment, 
but upon its rightness of aim. It is impossible, in this latter 
case, to separate the aim and the work, as we have done above, 
for the work of a student is ouly valuable for what it leads to, 
and if this be worthless or inferior, we get a hopeless notion as 
of mere twining ropes of sand, or Danaids mechanically con- 
tinuing to carry their useless burden. Looking round this 
room of studies, whom do we find amongst our English artists, 
to whom the name of “master” can be rightly given,—that is 
to say, whom do we find whose work is not inconsistent with 
itself, failing to carry out its own theories, falling short of the 
very requisites which it acknowledges? The names are few 
indeed, and if we range them in order of merit will probably 
stand as follows:—Mr. Burne Jones, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
P.R.A., Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Mr. J. E. Millais, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, and, among the foreign artists, M. Alphonse Legros and 
M. Alma Tadema. Our readers will, perhaps, be surprised to 
see that we have included Mr. G. F. Watts, and indeed, had we 
strictly adhered to our definition, we could not have done so, 
for in the works of this great artist there are commonly, if not 
always, signs of a conscious shortcoming which is alien to the 
“master,” as such ; but the error would have been much greater 
to cite Mr. Watts’s work under any other head,—and in one 
very considerable department of his art, that of portrait- 
painting, he is worthy of the very highest rank that can be 
assigned to him, his portraits not being so much better than 
those of other contemporary painters, as different in kind,—in 
the way that a man is not so much a better animal than a 
donkey, as a different one. 

Let us, then, say a very few words as to the prevailing char- 
acteristics of each of these artists’ pictures, taking them in the 
above given order. Mr. Burne Jones’s work has been written so 
much about of late, that its main aims and method are most likely 
‘wearisomely familiar to our readers. All who read the papers 
must have frequently seen this artist’s name mentioned, either 
for praise or blame. It is worth noting, however, that praise 
and blame are here bestowed much after the fashion of political 

criticism, and are rather the badges of a party than the utter- 
ances of a belief. Nine-tenths of those who admire so fervidly 
and write so rapturously of Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures are like 
those who buy the hangings of Morris, and read the poetry of 
Rossetti, simply casting in their lot with the followers of a new 
school of emotion, well satirised by Du Maurier under the title 
of the “Intense.” To these foolish and perfectly unreasoning 
people the defects of such pictures as our artist paints, are as 
‘dear as their merits; to mention the one is, in their opinion, to 
be insensible to the other. Thus one well-known critic, seeking 
to defend the master in question from the charge of painting 
diseased types of character, found it sufficient to say that the 
painter’s ideals were those of “ delicacy rather than strength,” 
and to talk, a little vaguely, perhaps, of the paroxysms of 





“alarmed robustness.” But surely delicacy and disease hardly 
mean the same, and “robustness” may well be alarmed if it 
sees a school of admirers mistaking the one for the other. 

It is good that, in a civilisation like ours, where we are sur- 
rounded by scientific and sanitary ugliness of manifold descrip- 
tions, there should suddenly spring forth an artist whose whole 
work is suffused with a beauty almost painful in its intensity ; 
but it is bad, bad to the core, that the weary longing and 
languid sweetness of these flower-like faces should ever be mis- 
taken for the expression that is fitting for a man, or as 
the reflection of the thoughts by which his life should be 
shaped. We want Barnard to paint us “ Saturday Night in 
the Seven Dials,” and will not be too severe if his work has 
even a savour of coarseness, so long as it rouses us to the sense 
that a man’s work is not to cultivate his emotional faculties in 
isolation from his fellows, but to live amongst them the 
healthy citizen life, facing boldly its vulgarity of feeling and 
coarseness of incident, and doing something to redeem them. 

Let us not be misunderstood, as those who whisper even a 
word against the wholesomeness of Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures 
too frequently are. We do not say that they are unwholesome, 
save for those who take them for guides to the right aims of 
life, who praise their defects as well as their virtues. To us, 
they seem to be perfectly pure in intention, and almost perfectly 
beautiful, but there can be no doubt that there runs through 
them all a feeling of unsatisfied longing, a sort of atmosphere 
of —Come, let us take hands and look kindly upon each other, for 
life is short and death is near, and little is worth the doing. 
Morris has expressed this perfectly, in one of the verses of the 
preface to his “ Earthly Paradise, ”’— 

“But sometimes, when a-weary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every moment as it fleeteth by, 

Made the more mindful that the glad days die.” 
It seems unnecessary to mention specially any of these de- 
signs, where all are so beautiful and so alike in feeling, but we 
may just draw attention to the studies for the “ Annunciation,” 
the head in monochrone numbered 339, the “ Venus,” 373, and 
the “ Caritas,” 375, as being especially lovely. We have before 
written so much about the beauty of Mr. Burne Jones’s studies 
of drapery, that we need only mention that those in this gallery 
far surpass any of his previously exhibited work of this kind. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s work forms a singular contrast to 

that of the last-mentioned artist, though it has for its theme 
generally the same class of subjects, and in its studies of drapery 
approaches more nearly to the skill of Mr. Burne Jones than 
does the work of any other artist here exhibited; not even 
excepting that of Mr. Albert Moore, whose robes, though 
very beautiful, seem always made more for show than use, and 
suggest the studio in their elaborate arrangement. This applies 
to Mr. Moore’s later work, rather than his earlier pictures, 
which were, in our opinion, far superior in most respects, though 
he has gained, of late years, in technical skill and reputation. 
To return to Sir Frederick Leighton’s work, and its merits. 
First of these comes a delicacy of pencilling, in which he stands 
only second to Mr. Burne Jones, and is, indeed, in some ways 
his superior. The difference between these methods of pencil- 
ling mainly depends upon the use or rejection of a clearly- 
defined outline. Sir Frederick Leighton’s drawings, if carefully 
examined, will be found to owe much of their attractivenes to 
the perfect division and undeviating thickness with which the 
delicate outline is drawn. In Mr. Burne Jones’s work, nothing 
of this is visible, the outline is in all the finer studies executed 
more in the method of painting than drawing, and never 
asserts itself apart from the light and shade of the com- 
position. We doubt whether Mr. Burne Jones could ever 
have executed that lemon-tree (408) that Sir Frederick did 
twenty years ago at Capri; nor, we think, does Mr. Burne 
Jones’s work ever impress us with that feeling of skill work- 
ing at perfect ease with itself which is to be found in Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s, and which seems to come from the conscious- 
ness of pre-eminence. Probably something of this is due to the 
difference in the artists’ character; certainly Mr. Burne Jones 
would never have drawn a figure of such defiant strength as 
that of the “ Slinger,” the small study for which is exhibited in 
this gallery. 

Something, too, of the Academy and the life school is to be 
traced in the work of the President; it is instructed drawing, 
and perhaps the instruction seems to have got a little the upper 
hand, and the feeling become a little deadened. Probably the best 
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possible lesson to be learnt from it is the impossibility of greatly 
affecting the spectator by mere beauty of line, without emotion. 
Any of our readers will understand this at once, if they will take 
the trouble to compare one of these studies with those of Mr. 
Burne Jones. It is hardly possible to tell what there is wanting 
in Sir Frederick Leighton’s draperies, till you come to look at them 
by Mr. Burne Jones’s, and then you see that the first are draperies 
only, and the second draperies plus a personality to which 
they are adapted, and of which they form an actual part. It is 
impossible to avoid feeling the difference, once it has been re- 
marked, and the effort to think of the two pictures on the same 
level afterwards, is like that of considering in the same way one 
of Madame Tussaud’s wax figures and a living being. Sir 
Frederick, however, has merits of his own of a very special kind, 
and foremost amongst these is the sense of the dignity and 
purity of manhood, such as formed the basis of old Greek art, 
Such a picture as that of “Hercules wrestling with Death 
for the Body of Alcestis,” the small sketch for which is in this 
gallery, approaches more nearly to the spirit of Greek art than 
that of any modern artist that we have ever seen, besides being 
technically magnificent in colouring, composition, and drawing. 
It should be noted alsothat the President is the only living English 
painter who can habitually draw musclein motion, as, for instance, 
in this figure of Hercules, and again in that of the Slinger. That 
this power of drawing occasionally misleads him is evident, as in 
last year’s picture of Elijah, in which all beauty was lost in the 
attempt to display a figure struggling in a difficult attitude; 
but none the less the power is there, and it is a very great one. 

The work of Mr. G. F. Watts in this gallery is hard to 
characterise, if only because it falls so far short of what we are 
now accustomed to see from this artist’s hand. Such designs as 
those in red-chalk numbered 385 and 389, one for an illustration 
to “The Book of Job,” and the other to that of Isaiah, are rather 
traces of imaginative power, than actual designs for great 
pictures. The one great distinction between true and false im- 
agination, or rather between imaginative art and imagination 
wandering loosely in the fancy, is the clearness of vision, the 
fullness of detail possessed by the seer. Probably the work of 
Mr. Watts, when he attempts Scriptural illustration, is best 
paralleled by that executed by Turner in his latest period, where 
indistinct traces of a great conception show themselves through 
a cloud of gorgeous hues. It is not so much that Mr. Watts’s 
work is ever indistinct in outline, as that its meaning appears 
hardly to have been grasped by the artist himself, or has perhaps 
been left purposely doubtful. It should be noticed that Mr. Watts 
is equally removed from Mr. Burne Jones and Sir Frederick 
Leighton in the technique of his work, and the impression given 
thereby. Whereas, in Mr. Burne Jones we find infinite beauty and 
delicacy, with some hints of conscious incompleteness, and in 
the second, a sense of power and perfect mastery over material, 
in the work of Mr. Watts both beauty and skill have become 
subordinated to the thought, till it scarcely occurs to us to ask 
ourselves what extent of technical merit the work possesses. 

The four illustrations to “ Barry Lyndon ” which are the sole 
contributions of Mr. J. E. Millais to this exhibition tell us little 
of his power, and only serve to recall to our minds somewhat 
regretfully the old days when, scarcely more than an Academy 
student, he illustrated “ Framley Parsonage” and “ Orley 
Farm.” It may be that some will find in the increased skill of 
these latter days an efficient substitute for the uncompromising 
devotion to nature and truth that gave us the “ Ophelia,” “The 
Vale of Rest,” and “The Carpenter’s Shop,” but we can only 
say that, for our part, the loss outweighs the gain. It seems 
fitting, in connection with the remembrance of Mr. Millais’s 
pre-Raphaelite work, to mention that of Mr. Holman Hunt, the 
only surviving member of that once famous association, whose 
pictures are constantly before the public, unchanged in their 
method. He sends here two studies of heads for pictures, in 
red and black chalk only, both of which, however, show clearly 
the power of rich colouring which is familiar to the public in 
such works as “ The Light of the World,” and the “ Finding of 
the Saviour in the Temple.’ We must leave these works 
with the bare mention above given, as we must those of 
the foreign masters, M. Alma Tadema and M. Alphonse 
Légros, both of whose contributions are in their usual style. 

It will, perhaps, seem an error on our part, to many of our 
readers, for us to cite Mr. Poynter’s work as that of a student 
rather than a master, and it is, indeed, with the greatest reluct- 
ance that we are forced to come to this conclusion. But there can 
be no doubt that it is the only one to be drawn from the 





various studies here exhibited, and they are sufficient in number 
to render it comparatively certain. It is not only that the 
drawings seem to be almost wholly deficient in all qualities of 
grace and beauty (look, for instance, at No. 479, a seated figure 
in the fresco of St. Stephen before the Council), but they are 
curiously incorrect in that very anatomical detail upon the 
study of which this artist insists so strongly, instances of which 
may be seen in the torso of the figure cited above, and in the 
disproportionate length of the lower limbs in the studies 429, 
434, 435. The most elementary acquaintance with the propor- 
tion of limbs to torso and head, will enable any of our readers 
to verify this fact at pleasure. Nor is this the only respect 
in which Mr. Poynter’s work falls into the student class, 
for it is not the only one where he fails in his own con- 
ception of the aim which is worthy of attainment. If any 
one thing about last year’s Academy was beyond dispute, 
it was the disappointment felt by almost every visitor in 
the picture of Nausicaa by this artist. To what was this dis- 
appointment due? Here was a man supposed to be at the very 
head of his profession, chosen to direct the Fine Arts of England, 
he had selected perhaps the most beautiful incident in the most 
beautiful of all Greek poems, he had had for his models, 
or rumour much wronged him, some of the most lovely 
women in London—that is, in the world—and lo! the result 
was sheerly ugly. There was no more to be said for it. 
What is the explanation? Simply this,—the artist had aimed 
at two things only, and missed them both, and those were 
beauty of line and colour. It is sometimes necessary to speak 
an unpleasant truth, and the facts of this matter are that Mr.. 
Poynter has studied Michael Angelo and the Greek artists till, 
in the attempt to rival their works, he has lost all attractiveness, 
and his works have become mere accumulations of ill-assorted 
studies, sometimes of studies which, like those we have men- 
tioned, are both ugly and incorrect. It is to be regretted, for 
the artist’s own sake, that he should exhibit works so calculated 
to disappoint his many admirers; but it may, perhaps, be useful,. 
if it teaches him that even heads of departments cannot do in- 
ferior work with perfect impunity. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE.* 

Bishop WILBERFORCE was a man of great powers, yet he could 
hardly, in the strict sense, be called a great man. He was en- 
dowed with a most watchful and inquisitive mind, that found easy 
access to many subjects, with remarkable tact and persuasive- 
ness of manner,also. Address he had cultivated to the utmost, and 
up toa certain point it availed him; but uniformly he may be 
said to have failed in taking the last and decisive step with that 
complete simplicity and singleness of purpose which, as Schiller 
says, is the sign-manual of greatness. There is a careful 
though restrained self-consideration apparent, an inclination 
always to secure a safe retreat, to keep open communications 
with many sides, an element which is very valuable in 
soldiership and in the battle of party-politics, but which 
is not favourable to that largeness and repose of character 
which are frequently to be found in men of far inferior 
general endowment to Bishop Wilberforce. His excessive 
eagerness to appropriate whatever might directly aid his pur- 
poses in certain directions imparts something of unrest to his 
character, of strained intensity and almost morbid preoccupa- 
tion, which even his ardent love of his properly priestly work 
does not wholly relieve. Canon Ashwell dwells, and rightly, 
on his keenly sympathetic nature, which “ answered to every 
touch from without as instantaneously as the Aolian harp 
answers to each breath of air.’ But then he somewhat mala- 
droitly qualifies this rather high-pitched and poetical illustra- 
tion by the sentence which follows :—“ Each character with 
which he came in contact drew forth its own response, so that 
there were almost as many estimates formed of him as there were 
persons with whom he had to do.’ And he goes on to say :— 
* Great power of concentration was combined with an incessant 
readiness to turn aside to fasten upon any new object which 
came before him. He took an interest in everything. His 
observation was sleepless, and made him an excellent naturalist. 
His inquisitiveness of mind was extreme, and habit had de- 





* Life of the Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester ; with 
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veloped the natural faculty of extracting from every one whom 
he met whatever special information could be derived from 
him.” 

Dr. Wilberforce’s leading defect was the lack of a great govern- 
ing idea. To the last he seems to be in search of it, rather than 
to have obtained it; and hence a certain eager pliability and 
over-readiness to pass from one plane of thought or sentiment 
to that of another, never properly assimilating either. This 
is, par excellence, the gift for the speaker, but not for the orator ; 
for success in society, but not for deep and permanent 
influence. Bishop Wilberforce has been called an ecclesiastical 
statesman, which does not describe him at all; and a bishop of 
society, which describes him fairly in one aspect. He was not 
a statesman, for he was constantly dwelling on compromises 
which failed to take proper or even adequate account of the 
primary positions of those invited to them. This is exhibited, 
as we shall see, in his relation to the men of the Oxford 
movement, as later it was to Dr. Hampden and those who sided 
with Dr. Hampden. 

Dr. Wilberforce’s perpetual attitude of inquiry, his deliberate 
effort to gain over-sight of public opinion and of its main cur- 
rents, by what we may call hurried dips of the hand, is char- 
acteristic of him. His insight into any great question was the 
result of repeated efforts to see it from the stand-point of many 
men, with all of whose convictions in relation to it he could not 
sympathise, or into which very often he could not enter at all; 
and hence a certain aspect of facileness, if we may be allowed 
the word, persistently clings to him. This accounts also for the 
inevitable feeling of unrest, and the necessity for dealing simul- 
taneously with many subjects, on which Canon Ashwell has 
frequently spoken in the course of this volume; but we should 
not be inclined so completely and unreservedly to trace it toa 
sense of the importance of social homogeneity. “No man 
was ever more devoted to his calling,’ writes Canon 
Ashwell, “first, as a simple clergyman, and afterwards as a 
Bishop of the Church of God, than Samuel Wilberforce; but 
no man ever realised more thoroughly the fact that social insti- 
tutions are a portion of the providential order of things, and 
that the spiritual and the so-called secular ought to be recipro- 
cally strengthened and benefited by mutual connection and 
alliance ;” though of this he certainly gave a very effective 
illustration in his reply to that “ energetic outburst” with which 
Dr. Hook supplied him, in place of the specific facts which 
had been asked on factory education. “You see, I am almost 
a Radical,” Dr. Hook had written, “for I do not see why our 
Bishops should not become as poor as Ambrose or Augustine, 
&c., that they may make the people really rich,” his proposal 
being to form a Church fund for education, by the reduction of 
the great incomes of the bishops and others of the clergy. 

This peculiar habit of applying, as it were a magnet to extract 
‘whatever was available for himself in those he met, could not 
but have proved trying to reserved and self-secluded minds like 
that of Dr. Newman. Bishop Wilberforce’s whole relation to 
the Oxford party, indeed, admirably illustrates what has been 
said. They commanded his sympathies, and he desired to com- 
mand theirs, always, however, keeping open avenues of side- 
way escape ready on occasion. We have not recently met with 
anything more characteristic than the manner in which Bishop 
Wilberforce, after his detachment from the British Critic, 
records his conviction of the impression he had produced on Dr. 
Newman. Dr. Newman had found it advisable, in the gentlest 
manner, to intimate that he found they differed on so many 
points, that contributions from Mr. Wilberforce were hardly now 
in place in the British Critic. “Though I feel,” said Dr. Newman, 
“we ought to bear differences of opinion in matters of detail, 
and work together in spite of them, it does not seem to me 
possible at once to oppose and to co-operate, and the less inten- 
tional your opposition to Pusey on a late occasion [the preach- 
ing of a recent University sermon], the more impracticable 
does co-operation appear.”’ But in this conduct Mr. Wilberforce 
saw only an exhibition of party-spirit. He respected the 
Puseyites, and still claimed to hold as much in common with them 
as should have qualified him for association, and we find him 
writing thus to his brother, under date November 29th, 1838 :— 

“‘T sat half-an-hour with Newman on Monday, and we had a little 
conversation. He did not allude to our correspondence, so I did not. 
He was what he has always been to me exactly,—i.e., kind and 
courteous, and distant. I never feel to know him the least, and I 
have my own solution for it, but too long for writing.’’* 


And then, as indicating how little he was likely to enter into 





* The italics are in the original. 





certain of the deeper currents of life and conviction cherished in 
the leading members of the Oxford movement, he seriously 
urges that it would have been a fine thing, politically, for them 
to support by small subscriptions the movement which was then 
on foot at Oxford for a monument to the martyred bishops, 
and which, as he says, “ now fills men’s mouths.” He goes on, 
“Some say it is a slap at Froude’s Remains, and so at Newman 
and Pusey. It is exceedingly desirable, surely, that they should 
turn aside such an imputation by at once subscribing, as the 
inscription is most entirely unobjectionable, me judice. Party 
division runs high at Oxford, and numbers are sent to Cam- 
bridge instead of Oxford, even by parents not Evangelicals, 
through fear of Popery, &c., e.g., some of the set are so 
doing. This presses most heavily on Oriel, and Macbride told 
me the Provost felt from it that he could not at once choose 
the best to admit, but must take up such as he can get. Surely 
this is the necessary consequence of publishing such a book as 
Froude’s.” Truly, avery sagaciousand diplomatic, if not quite a 
statesmanlike advice, but had it been taken, would not have 
raised Newman and Pusey in our regard. However, in a 
very short space of time, that is, in 1841, the Bishop writes 
to a friend—giving a rather too apt illustration of the “ cau- 
tious moderation ” which, as Canon Ashwell says, he maintained 
towards the Oxford movement—asserting that “my general 
tone is quite unlike theirs, and against their peculiar views my 
protests have been neither single nor private. In the face of 
much condemnation from many friends, as having put myself 
needlessly forward, I have preached against them at the Univer- 
sity and elsewhere, and made my sermons public.” 

We have to say much the same thing of Dr. Wilberforce’s 
endeavour to conciliate certain parties by his vote for Mr. Garbett 
for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, instead of giving it to Mr. Isaac 
Williams (with whom his own closest friends sympathised most) ; 
and his sudden conversion to the Corn-Law League, and his 
speeches on behalf of the measure in the House of Lords, just after 
he had entered it, when certainly we can trace no due prepara- 
tion for such a rdflical change as that implied in the case of a 
man, who only a very few years before had found that the 
anti-Corn-Law League was identified with Dissent, and that 
he saw in the agitations on its behalf only a truckling to Dis- 
senters and an indirect attack on the Establishment. States- 
manlike foresight or sagacity cannot, at all events, be claimed 
for the man who wrote so vigorously and almost wildly as he 
did against the anti-Corn-Law agitation in 1841; making 
it so entirely a party and not a great national question. If this 
was the result of a fixed conviction based on any principle, then 
we do not see that anything had really changed to make it less 
so in 1846. We instance this merely to indicate in Bishop 
Wilberforce some lack of fixed and dominant lines of principle. 
If his notion of the duty of a bishop towards the poor, and 
to rise above merely party politics, dictated this, surely it can- 
not be colourably held that the hard-working rector of a parish 
is absolved from a sacred duty in the same relationship. 

In an earlier letter to his brother, Dr. Wilberforce had asked,— 
“ Have I hardness enough not to be ground to powder between 
the Evangelical and Newman mills ?” and it would seem as if the 
question in other forms were constantly presenting itself to him 
in the field of politics. Mr. Matthew Arnold said on one occa- 
sion that Bishop Wilberforce had the “ temperament of genius,” 
—meaning, if we understood aright, that he had the rest- 
less aspiration, but somewhat lacked inspiration and power of 
fulfilment. Scarcely, we think, could Dr. Wilberforce’s talents 
have been more happily characterised. In small things, as in 
great, we see it. There is the temperament of genius, but not 
genius itself, in that touching poem on the loss of his wife, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Vision,” which is to be found at p. 186 of this 
Of his quick and acute observation there can be no 
doubt. Here is a good instance, from his diary :— 

“Saturday, 24th March, 1838.—...... Dined at Mrs. Long’s. 
Mrs. W. Long very friendly ; too vive, and had all the faults of the 
low tone of the Peculiars strongly marked. Miss N. of the same 
school, but not the same tone, saved apparently by being actively 
employed in doing good. Miss Waldegrave—Church tone, and that 
intelligent. W. Long is a good man, but a poor creature, evidently 
set up by Peculiarism. I opened very little, not seeing oppor- 
tunities, but was on the watch. I think if I lived with such people 
much might be done; but merely saying a strong thing would alarm 


their best feelings and do them no good: they would only identify 


the sayer with a party, and so escape the force.” 

“Sunday, March 25.—Morning, S.Stephen’s, Walbrook. Dr.Croly, 
poor as to usefulness, and taste, and reasoning; some power of 
amplification. Subject: the Miracle of the Loaves. Chief thought: 
the universal need of food as an incentive to labour; and supply of 
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God’s goodness. Home: Sir H. Hardinge came in, with Sir W. James 
and Lady E. H. Fall of election committee. How very injurious it 
must be to the mind to have no cooling-days! To be always hot and 
restive with worldly cares: no pause; no self-examination. I ought 
to thank God for my lot. If, as it is, I find it hard to make head 
against sin, what would it have been if I had been a successful 
lawyer ?”’ 

In the Bishop’s private relations, he shows to great advantage. 
He is a faithful friend, and finds a most devoted circle. Some- 
thing he owed to his mode of making every correspondent seem 
to be a helper and a counsellor. The comparatively early loss of 
his wife—a loss which imparted a kind of minor note to his more 
conspicuous after-years—gives a colouring and an effective off- 
set to his unwearied energies and activities, which else had come 
to imply something of mere worldliness. But her influence, it 
is clear, remained. His letters to Miss Noel, who was treated 
by him as a sister, are, we had almost said, models of their kind, 
—frankly communicative, thoughtful, sometimes gay, they 
reflect faithfully the man and his mood; and we could have 
welcomed more of such letters, instead even of some of those to 
Mr. Gladstone (which are sometimes a little affected), or the 
over-full details of Hampden controversies and diocesan 
journeys and arrangements. 

On the whole, the late Canon Ashwell began his work well. If 
the biography is planned on too extensive a scale, and if the 
details of the life are too intimately involved with the general 
history of the time, very influential precedents may be pleaded 
in justification. What we regret is that the multiplicity of 
topics hurriedly presented in succession tends to obscure the 
leading lines of the portrait. It was hardly needful that every 
measure of the least consequence in which Bishop Wilberforce 
ever took any part should be minutely chronicled; and if the 
same principle is carried out by the biographer of the latter portion 
of the life, itis very doubtful whether the other two volumes will 
present canvas ample enough to embrace everything. Canon 
Ashwell’s sudden death is, in this respect, all the greater loss 
and misfortune. 

One minor point we must not forget to netice,—the affecta- 
tion of printing, in the original letters and documents given, 
all the contractions precisely as they were written. We are 
quite certain that neither of the writers would have so passed 
them ; and it seems to us a needless and irritating worship of 
the letter, with no compensating advantages. Even the same 
names are to be found spelt in two or three different ways ; and 
mere “slips of the pen” should not be treasured up, and 
perpetuated in type. 





FRENCH PARTIES, BY AN ENGLISH LIBERAL.* 


Tis book, we are told, was intended by the author as a com- 
plete history of the rival parties which have in turn ruled 
France for the last hundred years. But Mr. Macdonell did not 
live to carry out his design, and the volume before us is only 
the rough draft of the finished work he had in view. That we 
heartily agree with Mr. Macdonell in his sympathy for the 
French Republicans, in his contempt for the reactionaries, and 
in his firm trust in the future of France, we need hardly say. 
In these points, we take it, all true Liberals are at one, and 
when we read in croaking telegrams and paternal leaders, 
of the ill-will they bear the new Ministry at Berlin, and 
of the impending crisis in Paris (whereof something very 
dreadful indeed is to be the outcome), we console ourselves by 
the reflection that, after all, this is only the Conservative way 
of saying that Liberalism is at the root of all evil, abroad as 
well as at home. Political old women must have their “ shock- 
ing example,” as well as Mrs. Grundy, and if France will not 
furnish one opportunely for the coming dissolution, we must do 
our best with what rumours we have, and talk of the approach- 
ing Reign of the Reds. Why, asks Mr. Macdonell in his opening 
chapter, do we all feel such a keen interest in France ? “ Partly,” 
he replies, “from the charm which has been cast over civilised 
mankind by her grand and tragic history, by the brilliancy of 
her literature, the fascination of her manners, and the rich 
store of graces which lift her above the prose of life.” And then 
he gives some other reasons for English attention to French 
affairs, but he omits what we believe to be the chief cause of 
our eagerness to know what goes on in Paris, rather than at St. 
Petersburg or Berlin. French politics are catching as those of 
no other country are, and we all feel that our own parties are 
directly affected by the political atmosphere of Paris. We 





* France since the First Empire. By James Macdonell. London: Macmillan 
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know that the days of July passed the great Reform Bill, 
and that a new Commune would, in all probability, give 
the English Tories a fresh lease of power. France is 
the great propagandist, and the three fighting forces 
which divide the world to-day, Ultramontanism, Calvinisn:, 
and “the principles of ’89,” all unmistakably bear the 
seal of her nationality. But, besides this seltish interest ia 
France, we have the larger and nobler one, that she is the great 
school and laboratory of modern politics. ‘ She has more open: 
questions than any other land, and she often handles them with 
a logical fearlessness which, if sometimes fatal to her govern- 
ments, is profoundly instructive to all political students. For 
eighty years she has been the great field of experiments in the 
art of shaping and ruling society.” 

And just for the very reason that we can so entirely concur in 
Mr. Mdcdonell’s conclusions, we feel certain uncomfortable mis- 
givingsas to certain elements of the process by which he arrives zt 
them. Mr. Macdonell would never have been the journalist he was 
had he not been a strong politician; but useful and admirable as: 
political zeal is in journalism, it is sometimes injurious to a true 
historical sense. The advocate cannot often be a judge in the 
same cause. The man whois daily pressing on the public every- 
thing favourable to one party, and “minimising” all that cana 
be said against it, cannot often, at a moment’s notice, sit down 
and write an impartial story of the struggle he is engaged 
in; and the more sincere he is as a politician, the less able will 
he frequently be to deal justly with his opponents. A Whig 
reading Lord Macaulay may feel perfectly satisfied of the 
justice of the writer’s views, and the general soundness 
of his argument, but he can scarce escape a certain wonder at 
the triumphant ease with which the Whig infallibility is demon- 
strated. If it can be shown with the clearness of a proposition 
in geometry that the Whigs are invariably right, and the Tories 
invariably wrong, how comes it that any Tories survive to be re-. 
futed and denounced ? And so itis with Mr. Macdonell. We are 
convinced that his leading doctrines are unimpeachable, but he 
proves them too easily. History would not be the anxious and 
difficult study it is, could we thus unerringly discern the motives 
of men, and label them with confidence “ good ”’ or “ bad.” 

Mr. Macdonell begins, as every one who really desires to un- 
derstand French politics must begin, by studying the attitude: 
of the Church towards the leading parties, and attempting to 
sketch the history of the movements which have led to their 
relative positions. The chapters devoted to this subject are 
able and interesting, but there are several points on which we- 
cannot entirely agree with the writer. Mr. Macdonell lays 
much stress on the political loss inflicted on France by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Rationalising Englishmen 
of the eighteenth century sought and found a refuge in the: 
“loose theology” of the National Church. Rationalising 
Frenchmen of the same period had to choose between 
“Catholicism in its worst form” and Atheism. ‘ What their: 
choice would be could admit of no doubt.” Voltaire and 
Diderot (having no Protestantism to fall back upon !) “ had to 
cast themselves loose from religion altogether,” and all the evil 
passions, which should have found vent “in the speculative: 
controversies and the schisms of the Churches,” were “ cast into 
the practical strifes of politics,’—much to their embitterment. 
Now, we cannot fully accept either of these theories. The 
French are the keenest reasoners in Europe, and shrink instinc-~ 
tively from half-measures. With such thinkers, a change 
of opinions or beliefs, to be acceptable, must be fundamental. 
The English love of compromise is too often founded oa 
muddled brains rather than moderation, and the so-called 
French fickleness springs quite as much from clearness of head 
as from infirmity of temper. No amount of “loose theology,” 
or loose thinking of any sort, could satisfy the countrymen of 
de Maistre and Voltaire. Nor do we believe that if Pro- 
testantism had existed in France, religious controversy would 
have absorbed the bitter passions which envenom continental 
politics. The effete Greek Empire affords the only instance 
with which we are acquainted, where abstract theological dis- 
cussion seems to have acted as a safety-valve, by diverting 
public attention from the affairs of this world to those of the 
next. In England and Scotland sectarian animosity has never 
burnt so fiercely as in times of political excitement. In France 
itself, a virulent theological wrangle raged up to the very eve of 
the Revolution. No quarrel between Catholic and Protestant 
could have exceeded in bitterness that which kindled the hatred 
of Jansenist and Ultramontane, yet we do not find that the 
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peasants and artisans ever wavered in their devotion to the new 
social dogmas of Liberty and Equality, that they might take 
part in the contest on the Five Propositions and the bull 
“Unigenitus.” Nay, this very dispute, according to the universal 
testimony of French historians, largely contributed to precipi- 
tate the crisis, by the contempt it threw on the theological 
combatants. If discussion is often a safety-valve, it some- 
times more nearly resembles the rift in a sea-wall. Had 
the Edict of Nantes remained in force, and a large body of 
French citizens lived under its provisions to the close of the 
eighteenth century, they would doubtless have exercised a great 
and wholesome influence on the course of the Revolution. The 
temper and forms of government in the French Protestant Church 
were eminently Republican, and the working knowledge of public 
business gained by the gentlemen and traders of Languedoc and 
La Rochelle, in administering the affairs of a vast corporation. 
would have been in some degree a check upon the extravagant 
fancies of the impracticable dreamers who met in the States- 
General and the Constituent Assembly. The Huguenots were 
an irreparable political loss, not because they were Protestants, 
but because they chiefly belonged to the middle classes, and 
because they were used to govern themselves. 

But it is time for us to follow Mr. Macdonell’s example, and 
turn from “ what might have been” to what is. The bulk of 
these chapters is devoted to a review of the present state and 
political leanings of the Catholic Church. The gradual decay 
of the national Churches and the growth of the Papacy have, as 
Mr. Macdonell points out, increased the political importance of 
Catholicism in two ways; the Church has gained immensely in 
power, and that power is no longer vested in the prelates and 
clergy of each country, but in the hands of their foreign chief. 
Yet curiously enough, our author does not appear to have ob- 
served that it was the French Revolution itself which finally 
enabled Rome to carry out the design she had meditated 
for centuries. The Gregories and Innocents strove hard 
to curb the rising spirit of nationality in Europe, and 
make all Christians one people, under the rule of Rome. 
The Crusades are the expression of this great idea. But 
the tendency to disintegration was too strong, and for 
generations before the Reformation the Churches of Europe 
were distinctively national, forming, as Mr. Macdonell says, a 
“federation,” which greatly limited the power of the central 
government. Conspicuous amongst the teachings of ’89 ranks 
the doctrine of Fraternity. The ragged legions of the Republic 
carried it through Europe, sweeping away the old kingdoms and 
grouping them anew. ‘To-day, the Socialist of Berlin and the 
Communard of Paris are more closely united than the Legi- 
timist and the Republican. The principle of Sansculottism and 
the principle of Ultramontanism have this at least in common, 
that both teach men that there is a tie higher and holier than 
the material bonds of race and country, and that it is to be 
found in some common form of spiritual beliefs. The 
revolutionary dogma of Fraternity enabled Rome to over- 
turn the Gallican theory of national Churches. The Vatican 
decrees followed the Revolution as naturally as those of Trent 
did the Reformation. 

The rest of the volume before us consists of short studies 
of the four great parties. They are very good and very true; 
their value consisting in the convenient form in which they 
give a mass of useful information. They put the standing 
arguments in favour of the present Government sensibly 
and well. The chapters on the Bonapartists are the least 
satisfactory, because they bring out most fully the truth of our 
assertion that so strong a politician as Mr. Macdonell cannot 
always, with the best intentions, write history with perfect jus- 
tice.’ Much as the Empire was admired in England, there can be 
no doubt now of its utter badness and corruption ; but we cannot 
quite believe that the war with Austria was due to the threats of 
an assassin, or that the Empress said of the struggle with Prussia, 
“ Cette guerre c’est ma guerre & moi; il me la faut.” It is yet too 
soon for the story of the Napoleons to be told by any one of us, 
least of all by so staunch a supporter of ,the Republic as Mr. 
Macdonell. But the best epitome of his views on the future of 
France will be found in the weighty sentences in which he de- 
scribes the true spirit of her people. They are, he tells us, the most 
conservative people in Europe. “Eight Frenchmen in every 
ten hold property, and they will not give itup...... Society 
in France is founded on a rock. Itis the one country in Europe 
in which social revolution, that is, successful revolution, not a 
mere émeute, is impossible. The Church is the one Republican 





danger, or rather the Republican inability to let the Church 
alone.” Words like these will serve the cause he had at heart 
better than any denunciation of opponents, no matter how 
bitter or how well deserved. 

We need hardly say that Mr. Macdonell’s style is brilliant, 
and in some of the sketches in this volume, notably in the 
portraits of Veuillot and Thiers, he touches a very high point. 





OXFORD.* 

Tus is not an entertaining little book. The author falls between 
two stools. He hopes that “by adopting the narrative form, 
the dry bones of a handbook may be made to live.” The result 
is a weak broth,—mere bones and water, in fact. The narrative 
is too flimsy, to conceal the handbook, and they mutually de- 
stroy any effect which either, taken alone, might have pro- 
duced. For example, what can be more exasperating to a 
reader who is willing to be interested in the love-scenes, than to 
be confronted at the critical moment by a financial statement of 
the love-sick hero’s terminal expenses, in which each item, inclu- 
sive of the sum paid to the “scout” for crockery, is neatly entered ? 
The reader’s tenderest feelings are wounded, and his flickering 
interest in the more romantic portions of the work rudely 
quenched. On the other hand, any one who should consult 
this book as a practical guide to Oxford would, no doubt, 
be equally bored by “blue eyes”? and the Rector’s daughter. 
We object also to the supposition that a man with a public- 
school education and fair abilities, such as the hero is supposed 
to possess, would need a “ coach” for Pass Moderations ; and we 
object still more to the foot-note on page 87, which informs us 
that the “customary” fee for such tuition is ten guineas. 
There is only one hardy “ coach,” we believe, who has ventured 
to raise the “ customary ” fee of ten sovereigns to ten guineas. 
“We know his name,” as Herodotus would have said, “ but 
willingly forget it.” Besides, he has the reputation of coaching 
all the veteran students, those who have grown grey in the 
attempted acquisition of knowledge, and therefore, perhaps, 
deserves extra remuneration. But Frank Ross, as described 
by the author, ought to have been satisfied with an ordinary 
tutor. These are some of the imperfections of this little book, 
but worse remains behind. The author has positively been 
silly enough to serve up once more the hackneyed joke about 
the Good Samaritan and the instalment of twopence which he 
paid to the innkeeper, “ well knowing that he should see his 
face no more.”” Comment is superfluous. 

Any one, then, who expects to find in Oxford Days an amusing 
account of Oxford life, will be woefully disappointed. This is 
the more to be deplored, because there are materials in Oxford for 
lively writing. Verdant Green itself, though it mixes up Oxford 
and Cambridge customs, and contains some exaggeration, 
is, in a large measure, we believe, historical. Tradition, at 
any rate, still points out certain sunless rooms at the top of a 
weary staircase, on the right-hand side of the front quadrangle of 
Worcester, as the former residence of the famous undergraduate, 
and the lecture-room below, as the scene of the table-turning 
which used to mystify the amiable lecturer. If the Worcester of 
to-day is no longer eccentric,a new “ Verdant Green” might des- 
cribe other colleges. Few persons would venture to say that the 
Oxford man as he nowis, the close-shaven, short-haired, horsey- 
looking boy, with the high waistcoat and the spotted tie, and the 
stick-up collar, and the ugly, low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, 
is wholly beyond the reach of ridicule. Even as we write, 
there rise before our mind’s-eye the figures of a specially quaint 
set of men who, within the last few years, were very conspicuous 
about Magdalen. They were all very short, and smooth-faced, 
and flaxen-haired. They all wore the same colour in suits; they 
all held the same view in politics. They were touchingly 
tenacious of ancient usage, and—after the manner of the ancient 
Persians—they were wont to temper the severity of abstract 
thought by the genial influence of the wine-cup. Unsympa- 
thetic Demies described them as “ men with lacunas.” 

But a sketch of Oxford would not necessarily confine itself to 
the Undergraduate element. The Dons afford abundant food 
for reflection. Persons curious about “survivals in culture” 
would be interested in Magdalen, whilst almost any college might 
be relied on to furnish one or two of those moderate politicians— 
‘“‘weak-kneed Liberals,” as their more dogmatic brethren call them 
—about whom so much has been said of late. Amid the riva} 


dogmatisms of Birmingham and Lancashire, the heated 


* Oxford Days; or, How Ross got his Degree. By a Resident M.A. London 
Sampson Low. 
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language of Mr. Bright and Sir John Holker, these Oxford 
Liberals still retain the “animated moderation”—to use a 
phrase of a great moderate Liberal—which befits an illustrious 
University. For are they not “spectators of all time and all 
existence,” as Plato has it, whose function it is “ to sit as God 
holding no form of creed, but contemplating all” ? Upon the 
ears of such “arm-chair politicians” even the sarcasm of an 
astute electioneering agent falls flat; even Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt palls. The spirit of Arcesilaus and the New Academy 
is too strong in them; besides, have they not heard, on high 
authority, that Sir William “has a fine voice, a commanding 
presence and—no convictions.” Or again, the would-be 
satirist might turn his attention even to the august body of 
Examiners; he might relate how the surest method of passing 
is to read up the examiner’s book (if he has written one). 
“‘Adam Smith and Fawcett,” says the unscrupulous under- 
graduate, “ have written this; but the better view,”’—and then 
he gives the Examiner’s view, and is complimented on his 
knowledge. 

But, joking apart, there is a picturesque and motley life in 
Oxford, which would bear describing. The creeds and habits of 
“‘ many times and lands” are those found side by side; the gulf 
of some twenty-five centuries, and indeed more (for even the old 
Hindoo forest-sages are not without their eloquent advocate), is 
spanned by good scholarship and keen sympathy to a greater 
degree than in former times; and the echoes of the classical 
world ring less faintly than of old. For, as has often been 
said, the distinction between the classical and modern world. is 
not vital; the medizeval world alone is really ancient. And in 
Oxford, even the medizval world is not wholly forgotten. If 
the University is unsympathetic, yet the Cowley Fathers are at 
hand, with their discoloured capes and worn-out hats and their 
shaven heads, to recall the ages of the Friars. No speculation 
is so old or so forgotten but what, between the University and 
Cowley, it has a chance of being disinterred. It is a curious 
question how far the dark philosopher, Heraclitus, anticipated 
one of the latest German writers, when he called religion “ sacred 
disease ;”” and what, again, is the precise difference between the 
mpedoclean conception of “a holy thought traversing the 
universe,” and the “stream of tendency not ourselves making 
for righteousness ” of the modern Oxford Professor of ‘“ sweet- 
ness and light?” No doubt this receptivity has its drawbacks; 
it tends to turn Oxford into an intellectual hothouse for forcing 
rare and exotic fancies ; such fancies, like other exotics, have often 
but a fragile hold on life, and are apt to languish away. It is 
not an altogether healthy sign, when men spend their time “ in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
Still England is not yet, perhaps, so wholly emancipated from 
the “ cake of custom” that a catholic-minded University can 
be spared. 

But the author has been silent on another subject also: the 
social changes which are rapidly altering the undergraduate life 
in Oxford. It is no secret that men of “ poor but respectable 
parentage,” as Thomas & Becket used to be described in history 
primers, are entering the University in great numbers, and that 
the heirs of noble houses are become proportionately few. The 
titles in Oxford within the last four years might be counted on 
the fingers, and some of them belonged only to the cotton-lord 
type of nobility. ‘They are not worth a shilling a dozen,” said 
the vicar of one of the great Ritualist churches, of his under- 
graduate hearers. “They ain’t worth three half-pence the lot,” 
observed a more hyperbolical cabman. There is also another 
change,—the greater intellectual industry of the smaller colleges. 
Balliol is no longer isolated. “ Worcester has gone to the devil 
since my time,” said an old Worcester man; “the men are 
reading for honours.’ He, good, humble-minded soul! had 
illuminated his native county with bonfires when he took a 
Pass; and now, after a few years, he had returned, and lo! his 
triumph was eclipsed. 

And there is yet another feature in Oxford life, the most 
vivid in its charm of all, which does not appear in this book, 
the elysium of the freshman’s year, if not, the two or three 
years which follow it. “The novelty of the life, the first 
delight of independence, the thronging of fresh interests 
(except to those unhappy boys who come up already jaded 
by the over-work of some successful public school), the 
freedom of discussion, the presence of congenial spirits, before 
whom the sublime meditations of precocious genius may be 
unveiled,—all these unite in giving to the years passed in 
Oxford a fragrance all their own. Has not Aristotle detined 





happiness as a “ species of contemplation” P The definition 
commends itself to the undergraduate mind, with the reserva- 
tion, of course, that the contemplation be suitably tempered with 
summer voyages down the Isis to Newnham, or up “ the rashings 
of Cherwell” to Islip. Both places have fascinations equal, no 
doubt, to those “ tea-gardens”” of Egypt where Mycerinus dis- 
ported himself; more particularly the latter, whence, in the near 
future, if the Rector does not lose his faith in evolution, a 
“village Spencer” or two may be expected. Finally, there is a 
freshness, during these years, even in “ musty phrases ;” even 
in essays on “epistemology” a spice of excitement may be 
inserted, if the writer will devote the cool summer nights to 
their composition. In the first dawning in the sky, he will 
scarcely fail to see the first dawning of philosophic fame for 
himself, and he will repair to bed in the broadening daylight 
with the self-satisfaction of a martyr and a_ philosopher 
combined ; a consummation which would seem especially satis- 
factory, since the two characters, we know, are not always 
united. No doubt, the theories of the speculative undergraduate 
are somewhat crude; no doubt, there is an apparent incon- 
sistency in the philosopher of twenty summers, who will blandly 
make the rejection of a personal providence as the prerequisite 
of discussion, and within three months will contemplate taking 
Orders. No doubt, again, there is a certain flightiness in the 
zesthetic undergraduate. The present writer once knew a person 
of this description who was wont to request his help in moving 
all his furniture about three times a week, on an average, for 
the sake of fresh “scenic effects,” as he explained. But the 
charm of theorising (and the value of it) is irrespective of con- 
sistency, and no description of undergraduate life is perfect 
which does not recognise this charm :— 
“ And yet, what days were those, Parmenides ! 

When we were young, when we could number friends 

In all the Italian cities like ourselves. 

Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 

Nor outward things were closed and dead to us ; 

But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 

On simple minds, with a pure, natural joy.” 





LORD MINTO IN INDIA* 
Ane1o-Inpians, who usually know at least the traditional out- 
line of the history of British India, think of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Lord Minto, as a second-rate Governor-General, who never 
made great mistakes, and who did one brilliant thing, the ex- 
pulsion of all European flags from Asiatic waters, but who was 
in no way a marked man in the list of Indian Viceroys. That 
estimate of him, though perhaps too unfavourable, for his char- 
acter was finer than his intellect, will not be greatly disturbed 
by this memoir. Lord Minto appears in it, as painted by him- 
self in his letters, as a sensible man, of fine temper, great firm- 
ness, and great decision, but without much original power, and a 
little given to enunciate sound and sensible platitudes. He 
was very much what a first-class Director of the East India 
Company might have been supposed to be, if there had ever 
been such a person, with the addition that he had very little 
fear of responsibility. When, in 1807, the Ministry of All the 
Talents was formed, it became necessary to appoint a Viceroy in 
succession to Lord Cornwallis, who had just died, during his 
second Viceroyalty, and had been succeeded by Sir George 
Barlow, a Civilian of eminence, whom the Duke ¢ Wellington 
described as a “ most respectable ‘person,’ but whom the Court 
of Directors loved, and made Governor of Madras. The Govern- 
ment selected Lord Lauderdale for the vacancy, but the Court 
of Directors refused to consider the nomination, and after a bitter 
quarrel, in which Mr. Fox showed a most autocratic temper, Lord 
Grenville, while Fox was ill, nominated Lord Minto, who was 
accepted by the Court, and arrived im Calcutta on July 3rd, 1808. 
The selection turned out a very happy one. Lord Minto was 
essentially Conservative, economical, and disposed to let things 
ripen ; and under his government the finances improved, dacoity 
in Bengal Proper was almost suppressed, and the great officers 
of the Company were impressed with a spirit of patience and 
moderation in reform which was just then greatly needed. 
Lord Wellesley, with his brilliant, sultan-like ways, had a little 
upset all heads. It was Lord Minto’s desire for moderation— 
in this instance, wrongly directed—which induced him to enter 
into his famous quarrel with the Missionaries of Serampore, 
whose publications he for a time suppressed; and it was 





* Lord Minto in India: Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-niece, the Countess of Minto. London: Long- 
mans andCo. 1880. 
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the same impulse which persuaded him to avoid, where- 
ever it was possible, any increase of territory within India 
itself. He did not, indeed, much believe in progress forced on 
from above, expecting improvement rather from a gradual 
change of feeling, and declining to abolish institutions like 
slavery and suttee, which he, nevertheless, condemned. He 
always inculcated on all subordinates to govern as little 
as possible, but when they interfered to be inexorable, and 
wrote to them advice on such subjects which, though sound, 
now appears a little platitudinarian. He could, however, take 
a high and even haughty tone, when occasion demanded it. In 
1809, the second mutiny of the officers of the Indian Army broke 
out in Madras. The first had occurred in 1796, when the 
Bengal Colonels resisted a measure of retrenchment, and 
were in part victorious, the Government regranting half the 
allowances they had taken away. This precedent was, 
Lord Minto says, remembered, and led to the dangerous 
manifestation of 1809, when the officers of the Madras Presi- 
dency, almost to a man, combined to insist on their old allow- 
ances, and openly threatened to march upon the capital. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself tried to punish by court-martial 
an officer, Colonel Munro, for sending to his Government a re- 
port which he had been required to furnish upon an allowance 
called tent-money, a contract by which Colonels made large 
sums :— 

“The open revolt of Masulipatam (where the offieers seized the 
fortress and put their commanding officer under arrest) left no doubt 
as to the lengths to which they were prepared to go. It was quickly 
followed by the mutiny of Seringapatam. From Masulipatam, 
where he had been sent by Sir George Barlow on a mission, Malcolm 
wrote ‘ that there was not a Company’s corps from Cape Comorin to 
Ganjam that was not implicated in the general guilt,—that is, not 
pledged to rise against Government unless what they call their 
grievances are redressed.’ Colonel Close, who, on account of his 
great popularity with the army, had been sent to Hyderabad to take 
command of the subsidivry force, was met at the camp by the whole 
of the troops under arms and prepared for action. Plans were formed 
for concentrating the rebel force; all concealment was thrown’ off, 
and menaces were heard that: 30,000 men would march upon Madras. 
The Jaulna detachment actually quitted their station in the execution 
of that plan. Public treasure was seized, correspondence interrupted, 
—in a word, civil war had commenced.” 

Lord Minto, on the news of the Seringapatam affair, instantly 
started for Madras, and before and after, with the whole weight 
of his authority, supported the determined and, indeed, almost 
desperate resolve adopted by Sir George Barlow, then 
Governor of the Presidency. Lord Minto held and avowed in 
his despatches that it would be better for the Government to 
be beaten by a mutinous army, and reassert its authority sub- 
sequently by conquest, than to yield to its own officers with 
arms in their hands. He therefore approved Sir George 
Barlow’s plan, which was to appeal to the Sepoys openly by 
proclamation against their officers. The plan, doubtful as its 
expediency appeared, succeeded completely. The Sepoys looked 
to the “ Sircar,” and signified that they should take no orders 
contrary to the will of Government; and the officers, to their 
intense surprise and mortification, found themselves suddenly 
powerless. They submitted instantly, and though one 
officer was acquitted, contrary to evidence, twenty were 
condemned by their own comrades in court-martial. The 
sentences were not, however, in all cases carried out, Lord 
Minto, though determined on obedience, thinking that, with a 
great body of young, ignorant, and hot-headed officers, “ rough- 
riding” was out of place. There is reason to believe the Court 
of Directors thought him too lenient, for they never answered 
his despatches for two years, evidently from some difference 
between them and the Board of Control. 

Having settled this dangerous affair, which occupied four- 
teen months, Lord Minto turned his attention once more to 
foreign politics. There is always some bugbear reigning in 
India, and from 1805 to 1815 this was the possibility of an 
invasion of India by France. Napoleon was supposed to 
be preparing an invasion of India with Persian troops, or 
Russian troops, or in some other manner; and Lord Minto, 
though he did not expect a land invasion, did expect Napoleon 
to intrigue with native Princes, and thought it needful to give 
French power in Asia a decided blow. The French in 1808, 
ruling Portugal and Holland, held, besides their claims 
to their old possessions, Pondicherry and Chandernagore, 
Goa, Macao, the Moluccas, Singapore, Java, the Mauri- 
tius, and the Isle de Bourbon; and from the latter 
place expeditions had been sent to Malabar, while all 
trade was interrupted by French cruisers. Lord Minto deter- 





mined to remove this danger, and at the same time inflict 
great blow upon Napoleon’s prestige, by terminating French 
authority eastward of the Cape. He had no orders, except as 
regards Goa and Macao; indeed, there were old orders pro- 
hibiting action against European Powers east of the Cape; but, 
after occupying Goa in 1808, and threatening Macao—which, 
however, the Chinese defended—he in 1810 occupied the 
Mauritius and Isle de Bourbon, and in 1811, Java, accompany- 
ing this last expedition in person, a singular proceeding, very 
imperfectly explained in these pages :— 

“My own reasons are that there are many important points regard- 
ing our future relations with the Dutch, and with the Native States in 
Java, which ought to be adjusted at the moment of the attack; that it is 
impossible to obtain at this distance the information and materials on 
which a satisfactory judgment can be formed, and which should 
enable me to issre instructions sufficiently distinct or well-founded to 
meet all the possible exigencies ; that if the general system could be 
settled here, events might require modifications not to be foreseen or 
provided for; and lastly, that, as Admiral Drury acts under a dis- 
tinct authority, and is fond of acting for himself, I have no security 
for the execution of any plan I might adopt, or any instructions which 
might be given by this Government. Upon the whole, I am of opinion 
that I should not perfectly discharge my duty if I did not attend the 
whole affair in person; and although it is not necessary that the 
public should be in possession of my motives, I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are entirely approved by my colleagnes, and 
other men of experience and judgment with whom [ have commuui- 
cated on the subject.” 


Our own impression is, we confess, not favourable in this 


matter to Lord Minto. He was quitting the govern- 
ment of a great empire for an object which, though 


it looked much larger then than it looks now, was com- 
paratively insignificant, and we cannot but suspect that he 
was moved in part by the desire to obtain credit at home— 
which he did obtain, though not at first, from the Court of 
Directors—and partly by that distrust of subordinates which 
he manifested once or twice in his life, as, for example, in his 
unreasonably long stay in Madras. He was absent less than a 
year, and he undoubtedly helped to construct the excellent 
system of government established by Sir S. Raffles in Java; but 
the more we admire his energy and ability, the more we must 
regret his injudicious absence from his own dominions, where, 
it should be remembered, the Governor-General was at that 
time also the only head of administration in Bengal Proper. 
There was no separate government for that vast province then, 
and by all that Java gained Bengal lost. 

Lord Minto was superseded in 1813, nearly a year before he 
had intended to resign, to make way for the Earl of Moira, to 
whom the Prince Regent was under political obligations ; but 
the affront was mitigated by the grant of an earldom, and by 
warm letters of approval of his entire policy. He arrived in 
London on May 14th, 1814, and his short subsequent history is 
a very melancholy one. Passionately attached to his own family, 
which had remained in Scotland, and to his own place, Minto, 
about which he was incessantly writing, with the true longing 
of a Scotchman, he was nevertheless compelled, by some official 
duties and some claims of etiquette, to remain in town, 
and could not leave the capital till June 15th or 18th—the 
exact date is not given—and was then discovered to be the 
victim of some dangerous internal complaint,—stone, we 
imagine, but it is not stated; and of this disease he died, at 
Stevenage, on June 2Ist, never having again seen his wife 
or his home. He was only sixty-three. He was a man of 
great public spirit, much decision, and fair average force; 
but this memoir will not greatly modify the usual opinion, 
that he was a second-rate, though successful, Viceroy. Indeed, 
it may be observed that, as often occurs in despotisms, the 
traditional opinion of Anglo-Indians about their masters is very 
rarely wrong. ‘They have too much interest in arriving at the 
truth. If there has been an exception, it is in the case of 
Lord Elgin, who was decidedly under-rated, though the error 
would, had he lived longer, have been fully corrected. 











PEN-SKETCHES BY THE LATE MORTIMER 
COLLINS.* 

Ir seems to us a mistake on the part of Mr. Tom Taylor to 
have published these fugitive papers by Mr. Mortimer Collins. 
He is an excellent judge in these matters, and one to 
whom should feel inclined to defer; but a desire to 
collect together and to put into a compact and usable form 
the scattered manuscripts of a friend is a temptation that 


we 


* Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand. 2 vols, Edited by Tom Taylor. London: 
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is apt to bias the clearest judgment as to what the public 
will value. If, indeed, posthumous papers will add anything 
either to the reputation or to our knowledge of an author, pub- 
lish by all means; but we cannot think that those before us do 
sa... They are for the most part very desultory, and though fairly 
chatty and agreeable, leave almost no impression behind them, 
unless of confirmation of our preconceived ideas of the 
author. We see in them fresh eyidence of a deep and 
true religious spirit, though of a somewhat narrow and bigoted 
kind; of an affectionate, tender, and chivalrous nature; 
of wide reading, and keen, and—on the whole—kindly 
observation; of a handsome and vigorous physique; altogether 
of an eminently manly man, fond of nature, and of his fellow- 
creatures—both human and what we call brute—and clearly 
preferring active outdoor life to the sedentary pursuits to which 
his calling bound him, though into these, also, he throws 
the same spirit and dash. Perhaps it is inevitable that 
such a man should highly appreciate nice women, and 
good food; but these are characteristics which an author need 
not force too prominently upon the reader, and which an 
editor, at any rate, will be wise not to reproduce un- 
necessarily; and to confess the truth, when we laid down 
these volumes, what remained most pertinaciously with us 
were the constant references to pretty women, and well-cooked; 
tempting food; and perhaps the next most striking impression 
left was of a not unkind or bitter, but of a fault-finding ten- 
dency, nevertheless, towards contemporary writers. In the walks 
through some of the southern counties of England, which occupy 
almost the whole of the first volume, it is provoking to be told 
so often what kind of ale or beer Mr. Collins was able to pro- 
cure, that the cider was execrable, and that pork, or some form 
of pig, was the only food. But Mr. Collins’s editor seems 
to admire greatly these evidences of the natural man, and intro- 
duces prominently into his memoir an anecdote of Mr. Collins 
ordering ‘‘ oysters galore” at a London tavern! The following 
passage is only one specimen of the numerous expressions of 
feeling on gastronomic subjects to which we refer, and of which 
we get tired :— 

“ Farewell to Wilts, for the present at any rate. The meagre sup- 
plies at the wayside-inns make it an unsatisfactory county for the 
pedestrian. I did not forget its ‘ vore-arms’ of pork, its hard beer 
and harder cider, until they were obliterated from my memory by a 
gigantic lobster-salad of my own making, containing half the lobsters 
to be found in Bristol, with a forest of lettuce, and about a kilderkin 
of oil and vinegar; and eaten by a pleasant party on the lawn of Rose 
‘Cottage, while the yellow moon was rising over the distant Severn 
Sea.” 

One sample, too, we must give of the way in which Mr. 
Collins’s favourite theme of “lovely woman ” is dealt with by 
him, which we find tediously repeated :— 

“My bucolic friend made me uncommonly comfortable. How I 

ate and drank, and smoked and slept! His sole family was one 
daughter of about nineteen, of that robust and buxom type which 
only the country produces. <A noble creature—tall, graceful, lissom 
as a hind,—with the perfect simplicity which cannot exist within 
reach of a railway. How well I remember her kneeling before the 
fire, scorching her beautiful face, to toast delicate rashers of bacon for 
our breakfast.” 
We think Mr. Collins might have left waitresses, ale, and 
victuals to the regular guide-books, and remembered that these 
books about “walks” have become so frightfully common; 
since Walter White first introduced them, that they are 
quite a glut in the market—especially those that tell of 
the counties within easy reach of London, of which he writes 
—and that they can only be justified by neglecting altogether 
the ordinary road-book information, and confining himself to 
the scenery and to the historical and biographical associations, 
not already dealt with over and over again. Mr. Collins can, 
and does, describe scenery with a true feeling for it, and gives 
ns the historical and biographical gossip of the district with 
lively originality ; but well as he does it, we are almost tired of 
the inevitable Stoney-cross, and Rufus’ stone, and Wootton, and 
Evelyn, who wrote the Sylva, and Leith Hill, Box Hill, &c.,—we 
had almost said—ad nauseam. Such little bits of poetical feelng 
and description as these, however, are not common in road- 
books :— 

“Nothing could be more delicious, on a hot summer day, than to 
loiter along the margin of Avon from Woodford northward. The beauty 
of the little river is indescribable. It seems to wind coquettishly, at 
intervals approaching the road, and then flying far into fields, like 
some flirting feminine creature. It is unutterably tranquil and lucid, 
‘and you may watch the fish—tiny ones enough—shooting in and ont 
among the water-weeds. Woods descend to the river-side, and amid 
the dense green leafage quaint old cottages are buried—habitations in 
which a dreamer might wholly forget the turmoil of the world, 





Heartily sorry were we to lose Avon’s pleasant companionship—to 
hear no more its tinkling voice over the pebbles—music most divine,” 


And this :— 

“T scarce dare approach Warwick after Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
reaction from a fast, loud, vulgar, sordid life makes the most refined 
and poetic natures of America dreamers of dreams. Such, with 
special emphasis, was Hawthorne. To him the ideal was more real 
than reality. What visions he saw in Warwick, where the great 
castle ‘floats double’ in the lucid Avon; where a strange old-world 
tranquillity broods over the famous Earl of Leicester’s antique hos- 
pital! After Windsor (and I do not forget Alnwick), I think Warwick 
the noblest castellated building in England. Built into the solid 
rock, it overhangs Avon with a wild sublimity. As you look down 
from the windows of the great hall upon the river far beneath, you 
think that thus may Guinevere and Lancelot have looked when the 
angry queen cast into the water the nine great diamonds, while the 
doomed barge bore to her burial the lily-maid of Astolat.” 

Of the other papers, the one on “ Aristology ” interested us 
the least, and that on Blake—which is the most connected piece 
of thoughtful writing in the book—the most. In the former, 
Mr. Collins says that the subject of wines is a fair one ata 
dinner-party,—we find nothing so utterly boring,—and that 
aristological anecdotes may appropriately be introduced. We 
wish that Mr. Collins could forget himself, and that he would 
not make such frequent use of learned words in papers meant 
for ordinary mortals. Even in the very interesting paper on 
Blake, Mr. Collins cannot forget himself; in speaking of Blake’s 
last home he must needs introduce a little anecdote of a fire he 
himself saw, in which two children were burnt, and tell us that 
he “ felt a strange pang at the thought that he had been enjoy- 
ing his saddle-of-mutton so close to those poor little creatures 
in their agony ”; why, too, did Mr. Collins spoil this paper by 
quoting the Adam-and-Eve-in-the-arbour episode? In the 
opening passage of this article on Blake Mr. Collins patron- 
ises the late Mr. Bagehot for saying that “ business is 
really more agreeable than pleasure.” Mr. Collins thinks that, 
“ allowing for his loose phraseology, Mr. Bagehot has come near 
the truth.” He is not so amiable to Tom Hughes, and thinks 
“it is rather a misfortune that his [Dr. Arnold’s] career 
should have been melo-dramatised in Tom Brown's School-days.” 
Nor is he so aimable to the Kingsleys for exalting country-life— 
nor to Colenso. These are instances of the fault-finding tendency 
of which we spoke; but Mortimer Collins evidently cannot be quite 
fair to Broad Churchmen. The very short paper on “ Dogs ”’ is 
a pleasant accouat of three of his own favourites. The one on 
betting is rather hasty and far-fetched. We learn that “the 
man or woman who, having kin, leaves money to strangers or to 
charities, does cruel wrong. All such wills should be annulled. 
But, besides inheriting money or working for money, there is 
no honest way of obtaining money.” What did Mr. Mortimer 
Collins think of gifts P 

We seem to have done nothing but find fault, but what is 
there to do with ephemeral papers, that have avéchauffé flavour, 
but to find fault. It is, however, the editor, and not the author, 
we blame for reproducing things only meant for the day. 
They are many of them pleasant gossippy papers, full of 
opinions and assertions that we are ready to call in 
question, but that only a very well-read man could have 
written. Let us conclude by giving a note of Mrs. Collins’s, 
which exhibits her husband’s generously hospitable and sociable 
qualities, amusingly held in check by a shy and conscious 
admission of a foolish open-handedness, and by a laudable fear 
of the wife, to whose wiser liberality he is, at least, wise enough 
to consign the care of his purse :— 


“ He was particularly interested in gipsies, and encouraged them so 
much that his cottage was regularly visited by all those whose travels 
took them on the Great Western Road. He knew many of them by 
name, and took delight in going into their travelling vans, and eating 
and drinking and talking with them. He perhaps suffered something 
in reputation amongst ‘respectable’ people by his habit of con- 
versing with ‘tramps’ and ‘vagabonds.’ But he cared little for 
that. He would sometimes pick up a tramp in the road, and bring 
him into the kitchen, and then come round to the sitting-room, with 
a guilty look, to say he had ‘ brought a man—really a most respec- 
table man—to have a meal.’ As he did not carry money, because of 
the indiscriminate use he made of it, he always brought his gipsies 
and tramps either to the kitchen or the sitting-room window, which 
opened to the ground. But it was necessary to discourage him, as he 
could not afford this hospitality ; and so he was a little nervous as to 
how his visitors would be received.—F. C.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Sunday Magazine and Little Snowflakes. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
—The Sunday Magazine and its Christmas Number, Little Snow- 
flakes, emanate from the Evangelical party in the Church, if we may 
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judge by their tone and language; but there is nothing dogmatic, 
and no offensively party spirit, in the numbers before us. Whatever 
may be said of the narrowness or want of taste of this branch of our 
national Church, it is certainly true that, though they are too fond of 
pressing their views, out of season as well as in season, and may 
sometimes seem impertinent in their*inquiries after the health of 
individual souls, they do try to teach and preach what they believe to 
be their Lord’s doctrines, rather than their own; and to hold up for 
love and obedience the Head of the Church, rather than the Church 
itself. In these magazines, it is the love of God and Christ, and 
the helpfulness of prayer, that are preached from end to end; 
and how religion can ke, and ought to be, interwoven with 
every movement and detail of daily life. The Sunday Magazine 
is, we think, somewhat too grave and sericus for the sole Sunday 
reading of young people; for except the two tales—which 
are religious in spirit, but not religious in subject—nearly all the 
papers are either distinctly religious teaching, though by no meaus 
all dry, or they concern ecclesiastical history, the history of sects, 
or travels for missionary purposes. Still, they are various in subject, 
and suitable to many different tastes. The paper by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, on “ The Winter Instincts of Birds and Beasts,’’ would interest 
almost everybody. ‘“ Little Snowflakes,’’ being meant for the Christ- 
mas holidays, is, of course, much lighter in tone, and Hesba Stretton 
and Emilie Learchfield have contributed two pretty and pathetic 
stories. The illustrations in both numbers are particularly good and 
attractive, and deserve a better paper than the Sunday Magazine 
affords them. There are, we think, too many sea and shipwreck 
storfes; Mrs. Garnett’s “One Stormy Christmas,” in particular, 
carries no sense of reality with it. Her “Corbiestanes’’ is far 
better, but only real sailors can write these storm-at-sea tales with 
any power. Amongst the poetry, there are some beautiful lines 
by Sarah Doudney and Mary Rowles, to which we would call 
attention. Altogether, these magazines are valuable ones, but 
those who hold Sabbatarian views should see to it to make their 
Sunday literature as attractive to young people as possible. The list 
of writers should include more laymen; no less than six out of the 
eleven prose papers in the number of the Sunday Magazine for this 
month, are by clergymen. Mr. Waugh and Mr. Arnold-Foster, who 
are not described as “ Rev.’’ and have no “‘ D.D.” after their names, 
seem to us more likely to attract ‘‘the children” by their lively 
illustrations of the religious nature of love, courage, &c., than their 
reverend brethren by their, perhaps, greater theological and ecclesias- 
tical learning. 


The Australian Abroad. By James Hingston. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Hingston, after “twenty-five years of active occupa- 
tion in Melbourne, was enabled to indulge his long-cherished desire of 
making a tour of the globe.” But like other men, he changed “ ccelum, 
non animum,” for the chapters which we have here “appeared in 
the columns of the [Melbourne] Argus, at regular intervals during 
the last three years.’ The volume before us (a massive octavo of more 
than four hundred pages) contains notes of his journey through “Japan, 
China, Malaya, Sunda, Java, and Australia, to New Zealand.’ We 
are promised a continuation, which will take in the rest of the world- 
In style the book rather resembles Mr. Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad,’’ though it is not so professionally jocose, if the phrase may 
be allowed. Nevertheless, the humour, which is never deficient, is of 
the same quality. It will be curious if Australia should develope the 
same sort of literature as the other great colony of England. Of the 
positive value of these impressions of travel, it is difficult to speak. 
The writer would not claim much for them. But they evidently 
record the observations of an intelligent and candid traveller, who 
has the habit of seeing keenly and judging quickly, and though not 
getting any opportunity of acquiring any deep knowledge of the 
inner life of the countries which he visited, is quite worth listening to, 

Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, officially taken by Henry 
Elsing, Clerk of the Parliaments, A.D. 1624 and 1626. Edited from 
the Original MS., in the possession of E. G. Carew, Esq., by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. (Camden Society.)—This book cannot be said to 
be of such great general interest as some other of the Camden 
Society’s recent publications. It contains the rough and imperfect 
official notes of the proceedings in the Upper House during the last 
Parliament of James I., and the second Parliament of his son and 
successor. The present writer has gone carefully through it, from 
cover to cover, but he finds that Professor Gardiner has given a 
summary of it in his preface which will suffice for the purposes of 
most readers :—‘ What we have for 1624 gives us the Debates on the 
war projects of Buckingham, on the Monopoly Bill, and the impeach- 
ment of Middlesex. In 1626 we have the affair of Arundel’s imprison- 
ment, the limitation of proxies, the impeachment of Buckingham, 
and the charges against Bristol.’’ In the earlier Parliament, one is 
chiefly struck with the prominent part taken in the debates by the 
Prinee: of Wales (afterwards Charles I.), and by Archbishop 
Abbott and the Bishops, who handle all subjects indifferently, if 
with a strong spice of pedantry. In the later, we find 





continual disputes between the King and the Lords on the 
subject of privilege, and the former repeatedly insists on his 
Parliamentary experience, a fact which it is well to bear in mind, 
in forming an estimate of his proceedings in subsequent years. The 
book ends ominously. The Lord Keeper announces that he has 
received his Majesty’s commission for dissolution of the Parliament, 
“not for any cause gyven by your LLps., but proceeding from the 
Commons.’’ A committee which waited on the King with a “humble 
advice ’’ failed to obtain a hearing, and it was ordered that the Lords, 
message to him should not be recorded. We do not find many entries 
of non-political interest. There is a Bill for Continuance of Hospitals ; 
a Sunday Bill, which, however, allowed of the double exercise of arms 
after dinner; Bills for York House, and for apparel, coaches, &c. ; 
discussions on various cases of libel, and of breach of privilege; 
mention, among other recusants, of Sir H. James, who “ received many 
priests into his house ; had a library of books for them; perverted 
his lady to Popery, and then would have her reconverted for saving of 
charge ;” of the poverty of Westminster; of the “ Turkish pirates’”’ 
of Sallee; of the defenceless state of Newcastle, on which the coal 
supply of the kingdom depended; of the question, ever recurring, of 
what “ moulds” to build ships, whether to be “ nimble ”’ or “lastitig.”” 
In 1626 it was proposed that the King should be “ moved to prevent 
the recourse of the citizens to the country fairs, for that they are now 
so much visited.” It must be added that the reader seldom gets 
through a whole paragraph on any interesting topic before he is 
stopped by an ill-conditioned “ &c.” 

A Yachtsman’s Holidays; or, Cruising in the West Highlands. By 
the “ Governor.’ (Pickering.)—The author had four yachts in suc- 
cession, and had, it would seem, the good-fortune to be well pleased 
with allof them. We can only wonder that he had the heart to part 
with any of them, such smart sailers and even so comfortable were 
they. Anyhow, he interests his readers in his craft, and in the 
yoyagings which he made by their help, giving us a very lively and 
graphic picture of life on, or rather, we should say, off the West 
Coast. Almost every one, now-a-days, has been some part at least of 
the way up to Stornoway, which is the Ultima Thule of yachtsmen, 
and will be glad to have his recollections refreshed. He may, even at 
the safe distance that there is between December and August, resolve 
that another year he will desert the monotonous comfort of the 
steamer for the adventure and freedom of the yacht. He could not 
have a more potent tempter than the “ Governor.” 

Outlines of Field Geology. By A. Geikie. Second Edition. 
(Macmillan.)—This compact pocket volume on field geology origi- 
nated in two lectures given by the author, in 1876, at South 
Kensington. These lectures were on the subject of geological maps 
and surveying instruments, and were published three years ago in 
pamphlet form. The pamphlet has been now expanded, not only in 
size, but in range of subjects, until it has become a small book telling 
the student what and how to observe out of doors. It is not intended 
as a complete manual of practical directions, but as an elementary 
guide-book. To make the best use of it, the student must already 
have mastered the great facts of geology, as given in some sound 
text-book of the science. This done, these Outlines of Field Geology 
will guide him to the due observation and interpretation of the 
chief phenomena of the earth’s crust. We commend the work to the 
notice of young geologists. 

Geological Glossary. By the late Dr. T. Oldham. Edited by R. 
D. Oldham. (Stanford.)—A neat, condensed, and useful book for 
students using such geological text-books as have not the now rather 
common and quite desirable addition of an appendix, explaining the 
nomenclature, terminology, and special phrases of the science. But 
it is a pity that the book before us, if published at all, had not been 
subjected to a severer critical scrutiny by the editor. There isa 
certain vagueness, very misleading to a beginner, in the definition of 
many terms. For example, anhydrous minerals (p. 3) are not only 
those which do not contain water of crystallisation. Again, we are 
told (p. 11) that sulphated chalybeate waters hold sulphide of iron in 
solution : this is indeed a chemical discovery of perfect novelty. The 
definition of coprolites (p. 13) makes no reference to the presence of 
phosphates, and is altogether imperfect. Other conspicuous instances 
of inadequate or erroneous explanations of geological terms are 
furnished under “ Density,” “ Fumarole,” “ Granite,” and “ Nugget.” 

Cottages: How to Arrange and Build Them. By “A Sanitary 
Reformer.’ (Bemrose.)—A useful volume, full of hints and directions 
which ought to be serviceable to any one about to undertake the 
task, necessary, though thankless, of cottage-building. The author 
gives an appendix of more than forty plates, which furnish the reader 
with elevations and ground-plans of a variety of buildings, ranging in 
size from a one-storied cottage, to a “villa cottage” which is to be 
furnished with three sitting-rooms and four bedrooms. All this is 
very serviceable, but how much more interesting, if he could have 
added some, if only the roughest, estimates of the cost ! 

The Romance of the London Directory. By Charles W. Bardsley, 
M.A. (‘Hand and Heart’? Publishing Office.)—This is a reprint 
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of some papers which appeared in The Fireside, papers which are not 
only readable and amusing, but show also no little intelligence and 
research. We may give one specimen of his method. He takes the 
first five letters in the commercial list, producing about 30,000 names. 
Of these, somewhat more than 3,000 are excluded, as doubtful and 
foreign. Of the rest, 11,360 are “local,’’ 8,203 “baptismal,” 2,651 
“ oceupative,’ 1,737 “ official,’ and 3,096 “nicknames.” The first 
two classes are sufficiently described by their titles ; but it may be well 
to give “Cook,” ‘ Chandler,’ ‘“ Carpenter,” “ Clerk,’ “Cohen” 
(priest) ; and “Bell,” “ Bishop,’’ ‘“ Brown,” as representing the 
third, fourth, and fifth. The subject is full of suggestive facts, and 
Mr. Bards ley has worked them out well. 

The Telephone, Microphone, and Phonograph. By Count du Moncel. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)--Du Moncel is the chief authority 
in France upon the subjects here discussed. He has mastered each 
development of these new inventions directly it has been accom- 
plished. The present volume is a translation from the original 
French, with additions and corrections by the author ; it is illustrated 
by a large number of woodcuts, showing very clearly the con- 
struction as well as general appearance of the most important forms 
of telephone, microphone, and phonograph. At the end of the book; 
Faber’s wonderful speaking-machine is described, a diagram of the 
chief features of its construction being given. An appendix contains 
brief accounts of such novelties as were of too recent introduction 
to be included in the body of the work. We commend this volume, 
as containing a full and clear historical account of the remarkable 
inventions to which its pages are devoted. 


Our Old Nobility. By “Noblesse Oblige.”” (Howard Evans.) 
Second Series. (Published for the Political Tract Society, by C. J. 
Kibblewhite.)—The author continues to deal with the great English 
families, explaining how they came by their possessions, and enumer- 
ating the places, pensions, benefices, &c., which have been or are 
enjoyed by their members. He has collected his facts with a vast 
amount of industry, and, doubtless, they are, in their way, accurate. 
But it can scarcely be said that they are fairly employed. It is 
possible that a placeman, even if he come of a titled ,house, may 
fairly earn his salary or his pension, and that a well-born rector may 
be “worthy of his hire.’ The author, though he seems willing 
to except a few families, seems to take as granted that no such 
desert exists. We will take an instance out of the article on “The 
Greys of Howick :’’—‘“ The second [son of Earl Grey] was the late 
General Grey, who, after a series of rapid promotions in the Army, 


became Colonel of the 71st Regiment, Private Secretary to 
the late Prince Consort, and afterwards Private Secretary 


(£1,000) and Equerry (£750) to the Queen.’’ But the Prince 
Consort and the Queen had a very high opinion of him, and thought 
his services worth as much, and indeed a great deal more, than he 
got for them. Earl Grey may have been a determined nepotist, but 
it does not follow that his son was a useless placeman. Those who 
know anything about the late General Grey will feel that this notice 
of him is peculiarly ungracious, for its tone is sufficiently marked by 
the last sentence :—“I doubt not some pretty little additions [the 
italics are ours] could be added to the list, if I had space and time 
to look into the career of the grandsons.”’ Mr. Evans reproves us for 
saying of his last volume that we doubted whether this kind of writing 
could be productive of useful results. We repeat the opinion, and 
will explain our reason. If we were working for a cataclysm, 
such as that which in 1789 swept away the old réyime of France, 
such writing would be very useful. This may be Mr. Evans’s hope, 
but it isnot ours. There are great questions to be discussed about 
the land, primogeniture, settlement, entail, and the like; but the 
discussion will not take account of how the great landowners became 
possessed of their estates. We hope that what will be best for the 
public'good will be done, and done speedily ; but Lord A , whether 
his ancestors got their lands from Crown grants or from the suppres- 
sion of the Monasteries, and Mr. B , who has bought his with the 
profits of calico-spinning, will have to be treated in the same way. 








Electric Lighting, and its Practical Application. By J.N.Shoolbred. 
(Hardwicke and Bogue.)—Many interesting and some useful 
bits of information concerning electric lights and electric light- 
ing will be found in Mr. Shoolbred’s small volume. It is scarcely 
the author’s fault that his data are rather incomplete, and his con- 
clusions rather indefinite. Many more trials of the various plans of 
electric-lighting must be made, before the best of existing systems 
can be ascertained. The motive power, the distributor, and the 
lamp, must all be separately examined and tested. When a steady, 
ample, and economical light has been secured, the best mode of 
employing that light still has to be learnt. Even so apparently 
trivial a matter as the nature of the glass globes for modifying the 
light becomes of immense importance, when the practical utilisation 
of the new methed of illumination is under trial. Mr. Shoolbred’s 
manual discusses the several aspects of the subject of which he 
treats, describing the various forms of electric engines, regulators, 


and lamps, and giving illustrations of their construction. The 





applications, actual economic results, and future prospects of electric. 
lighting are also considered. While the illumination of public 
buildings, large workshops, and important thoroughfares by one of 
the new methods seems likely to be realised in many instances, it ig 
the more to be regretted that the unwholesome and noxious, though 
convenient, coal-gas will probably not be displaced from our dwelling. 
rooms for a long time. The sulphuric acid which is produced during 
the combustion of gas, and which destroys the pictures, books, and 
metallic ornaments of our houses, does comparatively little harm ont 
of doors, except so far as it aids in the destruction of calcareous 
building-stones. But the difficulty of minutely and yet economically 
subdividing the electric currents used for illuminating purposes, is 
not yet so perfectly Overcome as to enable us to use electric lights 
in our private dwellings. But it would be rash indeed to predict 
that this desirable result will not be attained, sooner or later. 


A Child of the People, and other Poems. By James Chapman 
Woods. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The ‘“‘child of the people’’ is a 
girl taken from the gutter and gently reared. She has a lover, an 
idle man of fashion. Then comes a visitation of plague, bringing out 
the girl’s noble nature, and showing also the solid foundation of good 
under the lover’s frivolous exterior. The two together go about doing 
deeds of mercy, and the girl’s guardian, who tells the story, concludes 
the whole matter in reflections which bear on the burning question of 
morality and faith. As far as we can make out this somewhat 
inarticulate conclusion, interpreting it by some passages which have 
gone before, he does not believe in God, but in man, He has,— 


Faith in the everlasting soul 
Of love in men for man!” 


We might question the soundness of this faith. As a matter of fact, 
the devotion which makes him hopeful of the future is almost in- 
variably grounded on some of the “ creeds that gall.’’ But, to speak 
only of the literary value of the poem, it has the great fault of being 
obscure and inarticulate. What, not to go further than the poem 
referred to above, is meant by the following p— 


“ Chancetimes on the sky’s swift spindle 
A red sun tatters the shroud : 
Anon, ere the rainpools dwindle, 
A red bolt drops from a cloud.” 
Then we are at a loss to identify the scene of the poem. 
ently, in some foreign city, for through it 
* Sweeps the high Host, ’mid white escortal.”’ 


It is, appar- 


(“escortal” is a curious word); but then Sir John, with “his 
hocussed horses,”’ is a quite English figure. Altogether, we should 
recommend Mr. Woods, who has power enough to make him worth 
criticising, to make sure of what he means, to express it quite plainly, 
to avoid strange coinages of words, to admit nothing for the sake of a 
rhyme (apparently a very common thing with him), but, chief matter 
of all, as provably implying the rest, to give to his poems tenfold 
the time which he has been used to spend on them. 


Novets.—Drifted Together. By Elizabeth Savile. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Mrs. Savile begins her novel with a happy marriage. 
Winifred de Valine marries Lord Mortimer, and though there is con- 
siderable disparity between their ages, is happy ever after; and what 
is more to the purpose, is present throughout the story, as a constant 
quantity of peace and benevolence. A good deal of love-making goes 
on more or less under her auspices, and turns out fairly well. There 
is one great villain, who meets with his deserts, ending his days 
miserably at Monaco. Lesser offenders are punished only by having 
their happiness delayed. The characters are not very striking, nor 
their talk very interesting; but we have the compensation that they 
are mostly well-born and, we may say, always well-bred. Among 
other valuable contents of Drifted Together there are two speeches 
in which thanks are returned for “The House of Lords” and “ The 
House of Commons” respectively. It might be worth while 
for some one to copy them cut, and keep them for use at 
some future period, when it is possible an ungrateful world 
may have lost its recollection of their source. The Root of All 
Evil. By Florence Marryat. 8 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The 
author might improve her novels, if she would condescend to intro- 
duce into them a few more amiable characters. Perhaps she does not 
believe that there are such people. Would it be against her conscience 
to imagine them ? ‘There are signs of power in this tale; one or two 
scenes are worked out with much vigour, and have a pathos which 
all readers will recognise. But the effect of the whole is not pleasing. 
There is scarcely a single person of whom we are inclined to think 
with respect, unless it is the unhappy Bonnie. She is the strong point 
in the book; but one such element, and that of a tragical kind, is not 
enough. Nor does the plot strike us as satisfactory. Regina Nettle- 
ship jilts Sir Arthur, and marries the cousin, Vivian, who turns 
up in time to receive the fortune which an uncle has left to 
him. But the fortune is not left unconditionally. If Vivian 
dies without children, the money is to go elsewhere, excepting a 
widow’s portion of £10,000. To avoid this contingency, she passes 
off a child upon her husband. The motive does not seem adequate. 
The dread of poverty was not imminent enough to make her run the 
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yisk. If Vivian’s life had been manifestly destined to end shortly, a 
very bold woman might have ventured it. But the act is a very 
rare one, and, as a matter of fact, done only under the prompting of 
very powerful motives indeed. When Other Lips. By Mrs. Annette 
Marie Maillard. 3 vols. (Remington.)—-We fcund this a very dreary 
story indeed, and about as unreadable as anything that commonly 
comes in our way. The story is but a very long drawn-out tale of 
how a young woman of crafty disposition contrives to do a great deal 
of mischief. She seems to have been very attractive, though the 
author can think of nothing but a lamprey with which to compare 
her, this being selected because it has no bones whatever. The style is 
feeble and incorrect inthe extreme. This is a fair specimen of the form 
and matter of When Other Lips. “ Arséne was faint, overcome by the 
heat; couldn’t bear the smell of anything in the eating way, especially a 
tart of tomato jam, which she gratuitously said, ‘Una was so fond of, 
she would break her heart if there was not one every day,’ and the 
sickly smell made her faint.’’ Let the reader imagine 900 pages 
like that, and be satisfied ——-Love and Law: Two Stories. By Carl 
Max. (Remington.)—These are two promising little stories, both of 
them showing considerable taste and good workmanship. The 
heroine is a very distinct and well-drawn figure, keeping her dignity 
when it is so difficult for a woman to keep it,—when her love has 
been slighted. The second story is also a pretty sketch; but if 
young ladies take to finding employment for briefless brothers in the 
way that the ingenious Dolly adopts, the solicitors will have 
a hard time of it. The Last of the Kerdrees. By William 
Minturn. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This is a story of the French 
Revolution, told with no inconsiderable power. The earlier scenes, 
where Blanche Labadie is living her artist’s life in Brittany, waited 
onby her strange satellite Jean, are very picturesque. And though 
we are sorry to have to leave them for the troubled river of revolu- 
tionary strife, we do not fail to perceive that the author treats his 
more difficult and painful subject with genuine art. The situation 
that forms the climax of the tale is genuinely dramatic. Fishing 
in Deep Waters, by Richard Rowlatt, 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley), is a 
story told with a most pvinful accuracy, and at a length that is 
really beyond bearing, of how a foolish girl married a sporting 
farmer, and repented of her act; and how a wicked nephew 
carried off a boy that stood between him and an estate on which he 
had reckoned, and did net repent, but was visited with proper 
punishment. Justice never seemed to us to go so manfestly claudo 
pede. Not till the end of the third of the longest, or what seemed to 
us the longest, volumes that we ever read, does she overtake him. 











Macazines, &c.—We have received the following for January :— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, which contains an interesting article on 
“Gold in India,’’ and the first instalment of a story by Mr. R. E. 
Francillon.—The University Magazine, the “contemporary portrait ” 
article in which is devoted to Prince Leopold.i—Men of Mark, 
which, in addition to brief biographical notices and permanent 
photographs of the Earl of Beaconsfield, C. R. Wilson, C.B., 
and Major Chard, V.C., gives in a supplement a portrait of the 
Crown Prince of Germany, accompanied by a memoir, revised by 
himself.—No. 1 of the third series of the Theatre, the opening article 
in which is a discussion by Messrs. Henry Irving, E. A. Rendall, J, 
Palgrave Simpson, Moy Thomas, and F.C. Burnand, as to whether 
the asserted dearth of dramatists is a fact. It also contains criticisms 
and photographic portraits of Mr. Irving, as Shylock, and Miss E, 
Terry, as Portia.—No. 1 of the Antiquary, edited by E. Walford, M.A. 
—Temple Bar ; a good number, and containing the opening chapters of 
two new stories.—The Nautical Magazine.—Science Gossip.—The Scot- 
tish Naturalist.—All the Year Round.—Good Words, in which new stories 
by Thomas Hardy and Jean Ingelow appear ; it also contains a number 
of papers by well-known writers.—The Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at 
Home, the Leisure Hour, in all of which new tales and series of articles on 
various subjects are commenced.—The Churchman.—The Congrega- 
tionalist, which opens with a memoir of Mr. Morley, M.P., illustrated 
by a capital photographic portrait—The Catholic Presbyterian.— 
The Month.—Mission Life—Sunday.—Little Folks, which is much 
improved. — Golden Hours.—Cassell’s publications. — The Penn 
Monthly.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The North American Review.— 


The Bystander, a new Canadian magazine.—The Californian and the 
Berkeley Quarterly, a journal of social science, issued by the Fort- 
nightly Club of the town of Berkeley, California.—St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
a ae 

Adcock's Engineer’s Pocket-Book,1880.............sscceeseresseoes -..-(Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Amos (S.), Fifty Years of the English Constitution, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) 10/6 
Augustine (St.), Manual of Devotion, translated by M. Dods...(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Banner of Israel, Vol. 1879, 4to (Guest) = 
Barr (M.), Little Willie,and other Poems, 12mo. (Barr and Co.) = 
Bellamy (E.), Student's Guide to Surgical Anatomy, 2nd ed. 12mo (Churchill) 

Bible with Commentary, New Testament, Vol. 2, ed. by F.C. Cook (J. Murray) a0 
Bigandet (P.), Life or Legend of Gaudama, &c., 3rd ed., 2 vols 8vo (Triibner) 21/0 
Blackstone's Commentaries, Analysis of, by F. 8. Dickson ...(Stevens & Sons) 10/6 
Boulger (D. C.), Central-Asian Portraits, &c., cr 8vo. ....(W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Brewer (E. C.), Readers Handbook of Allusions, &¢., ...... hatto & Windus) 12/6 
Buckle (H. T.), Life and Writings, by A. H. Heath, 2 vols 8vo (Sampson Low) 32/0 
Buckler (A.), Memories of Albert the Good, Poume, er 8vo.. vs Tomes tg &Co.) 2/6 
Burnand, The “A.D. C.;" Personal Remi &c. & Hall) 12/0 
Burton (J. H.), History of Reign of Queen ‘Anne, 3 vols, Svo. we Blackwood) 36/0 
Buxton (H. J. W.). Mission Sermons fora Year, 2nd ed., cr 8vo. (Skeffington) 7/6 


















Clergy Directory (The), 1880, cr 8vo (Bosworth) 3/6 
Cory (W.), Guide to Modern’ English History, Part I., 8vo (C.K. Paul & Co. ) 9/0 
Curteis (T. A.), Worship, Six Sermons, 12M0.........csseeseereesenees (Skeffington) 2/0 


Cyples (W.), nquiry into the Process of Human Experience, 8vo...(Strahan) 21/0 
Daisy (The), Vol. 6, 40 ....cseeeceeeees.. (Dickinson) 4/6 
De Chatelain (C.), The Man of Many Daughters, cr 8vo...(Griffith & Farran) 15/0 
Dickens (U.), Little Dorritt, 2 vols., Pop. Liby. ed. ...(Chapman & 5 aa 3/6 
Dixon (C.), Rural Bird Life, &c., cr 8vo (Longmans) 7/6 

















Dodds (J.), Lays of the Covenanters, imp 8q..........0++++ ood (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Dublin University Calendar (The), 1880, L2m0 .........se0ceeeee (Longmans & Co.) 4/0 
Fleming (J.), The Fallen Angels, &c., 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Fool's Errand (The), by One of the Fools, cr 8vo ...... ...+8: «-.(S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Froude (J. A.), Two Lectures on South Africa, 8v0........0+6 (Longmans & Co.) 5/0 
Gaius, Institutes, &c., by J. Muirhead, &c., 8vo (Clark) 21/0 
Gibbon (C.), The Queen of the Meadow, 3 vols. cr 8vo...... (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Giles (H. A.), Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 2 = +e++(De la Rue) 15/0 
Gilman (R. J.), Guzman the Good, 2nd edition, 12mo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Gould (S. B.). Sermons to Children, 2nd edition, er + Spa: (Skeffington) 3/6 


Guide to Nature-Painting, Butterflies and Moths, by A. M. C.,sq...(Harrison) 2/6 
Guinness (H. G.), Approaching End of the Age, cr 8vo dhttesten & Stoughton) 7/6 
Hall (T. D.), Manual of English Composition, cr 8V0 ...........0+++.e0(J. Murray) 3/6 
Harris (J.), Monro, cr 8vo (Hamilton) 3/6 














Hart's Annual Army List, 1880, 8vo .. seseseee(J. Murray) 21/0 
Higgins (L.), Handbook of Embroidery, cr 8vo i (Shaw) 5/0 
Hill (B.), Essentials of Bandaging, 4th edition, 12mo............ (Smith & Elder) 5/0 


Hodgson (B. H.), Miscellaneous Essaye—Indian Subjects, 2 vols....(Triibner) 28/0 
Indian List, Civil and Military, 1880, 12mo (Ww. H. Allen) 10/6 
Jenkins (E.), The Devil's Chain, 3st thousand, Cr 8VO ..ccecccrsereeeee(Mullard) 1/6 
Jenkins (E.), Some Thoughts on Statesmanship, cr 8vo... (A. Elliot) 1/6 
Jones (C. A.), Stories on the Catechism, Vol. 2, square sseeeeee(Palmer) 3/6 
Keats (J.), Poetical Works, red-line edition, cr 8VO ........+...( Ward & Lock) 3/6 











Kennedy (J.), The Gospels, their Age, &c., cr Svo (S.8S.U.) 3/0 
Laurie (W. F. B.), Our Burmese Wars, BVO sess a hikuahaasadecaniesenan . H. —— 16/0 
Lay (H. C.), Studies in the Church, &c., 12mo (WwW. W. 2 





/6 
Lombard, Expl. Researches on the Regional Temperature of the Head (Lewis) 8/0 
Macquoid (K. 8.), In the Sweet Spring-Time, 3 vols. pane & Blackett) 31/6 
Mason (P. H), Key to Hebrew Exercises, 8vo .(Hall & Son) 4/6 
Mission Life, New Series, Vol. 10, Part 2, 8vo.. . W. Gardner) 3/6 
Morterra (F.), Legend of Allandale, and other . K. Paul & Co,) 6/0 
New and Old, Vol. 7, 8vo (Hayes) 2/6 
Palmer, Shareholder | and Director's Companion, ‘Qnd ed... ..(Stevens & Sons) 2/6 
Poynter, (E. J.), Ten Lectures on Art, 2nd edition, cr 8vo... ‘(Chapman & Hall) 9/0 












Prentiss (Mrs.), Avis Benson, cr 8vo . oe 2/6 
Prentiss (Mrs.), Urbane and ‘his Friends, new edition, cr BVO. cscsesee «(Nisbet) 2/6 
Preston (W. C.), Mr. Manby’s Midnight Visitors, 12mo......... «(Simpk in & 00} 1/6 
Proctor (R. ‘A .), The Expanse of the Heavens, new ed. ...... "(Chas tto & Windus) 6/0 


Proctor (R. A.), Our Place among the Affinities, new ed. ...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 

Punch, Vol. 1879, 4to (Bradbury) 17/0 

Reade (C.), The Brown Hand and the White, 3 vols.cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
i 











Richardson (R.), Beneath the Southern Cross, CP BVO  ..e-seeee (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Sadler (S. W.), The African Cruiser, new ed......(C. K. Paul & Co.)—reduced 2/6 
Savile (B. W.), Apparitions, 2nd edition, cr 8vo ee | | ») 5/0 
Servant’s Practical Guide (The), &., cr 8vo (Warne) 2/6 


Shelley (P. B.), Poems, Selections from, by R. Aegis K.PaulandCo.) 6/0 
Shirley (E. P.), History of the County of Monaghan, folio ............(Pickering) 84/0 

















Smith (W.), Italian Principia, Part 1, Cr 8VO .......c0rceccssssseesserensesers (Murray) 3/6 
Snell (H. T.), Principles of Equity, 5th edition, 8vo. I Stevens & Haynes) 25/0 
Stuart, Nile Gleanings, &c., roy 8vo ..... (Murray) 31/6 
Sunday-School Chronicle (The), 1879, foliv.......00 (8.8.U.) 7/6 
Taylor (H.), Philip van Artevelde, new edition, cr 8vo ...... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Thom's Irish Almanac, 1880, 8vo (Longmans) 16/0 
Warren (S. L.), Five Books of the Psalms, with Notes, cr 8vo (W. weer 5/0 
Who's Who, 1880, 18M0..........ccccceccessesccesseseeee (Bailey) 2/6 
Winscom (J. A. aie Dear Old site 5th edition, cr 8VO ....00 eecccees .«-( Nisbet) 3/6 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


PIN <: san cateennantilanintadaiinnsesan’ £10 10 0| Narrow Column 
Half-Page..... so ae : Half-Column ..... 
Quenr ter PAWS .0.0060..sccesssccoreces 212 Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per ae for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 














It is particularly vansenel that all ondiuiie for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 





Street, Strand, W.C. 








LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esa. j late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


4pplication to 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, price 123, 
THE GOSPEL FOR THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“A very remarkable book. Deserves to be widely 
read, and carefully considered.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘*A book which we hope will be widely useful.”"— 
Spectator. 

*‘ Important and valuable work.”"—John Bull, 

“ Deserves a place in every library of apologetic 
divinity,”"—Literary World. 

“ Admirably written, devout and sympathetic,”"— 
British Quarterly, 


Published for the Author, by 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 
London, Paris, and New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” | 


. Yearly. — Quarterly. | 
Includin stage to any part of the Unite yearly. 
a ea ee ead 072 
Including postage to any part of India, 

China (vid Southampton) America, France, 

Germany ... ae a ce ee ee BOB s..:-5 OS... 078 
Including postage to India, &. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8......017 4...... 08 8 


NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of Candidates for 23 appointments 
as Surgeon in Her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service will be held on the 9th 
February, 1880, and following days. ; he eh 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examinations, together with information 
regarding Pay and Retiring Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 

btained on application at the Military Department, India Office, London, S.W, 








OLYTECHNIC.—MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS.—The 
principal events iu the life of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
illustrated by Tableau Vivants. The descriptive poem recited by Miss Alice 
Burnelle. The appropriate vocal music by a Choir of Glee Singers, under the 
direction of Mr. Stedman, daily at 3.30 and 8.30.—EDISON’S LOUD-SPEAKING 
TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. Daniel, 10.30.—The ZULU WAR and the HELIO- 
GRAPH, - Mr. King, 11.—LONDON as it WAS and _IS, 11.30 and 8.—The 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 12.0-INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT by the Paggi Family, 
2.30 and 7.30.—POPULAR OPTICAL LECTURE, 3.0, by Mr. King.—PHENO- 
MEMA of LIGHT and the GHOST, by Mr. King, 6.30. Open, 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 


The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the Military Secretary so as to 
reach his address at least ten days before the date fixed for examination. 
India Office, 9th Jan., 1830. T. F. WILSON, Coloni«l, Military Secretary, 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


6 till 10. Admission, ls. 


Reserved Seats, 2s, ls, and 62. 











YCEUM. — MERCHANT of 
4 VENICE.—Every Evening at 8 o'clock. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. MORNING 
PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT of VENICE, 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during January and 
February. Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Box Office open 10 to 5, under the direction of 
Mr. Hurst, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION, now open, includes a Series of Photographic 
Views of St. Mark's, Venice, with Notes by Mr. 
Ruskin.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, 
1s. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 10 till 
6. Admission, 1s; Catalogue. 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The next ORDINARY MEETING of the present 
Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 20th inst., at 
the Society's Rooms, King's College entrance, Strand, 
W.C., London, when a Paper will be read on ** The 
Strikes of the Past Ten Years,” by G. PHILLIPS 
BEVAN, Esq., F.G.S. The chair will be taken at 
7.45 p.m. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
__ 19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
“ Withernden,” Caterham Valley, REOPENS 
January 20th. Boys receive individual attention. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS. — Mr. 
BELL, Limpsfield, Redhill, is now able to 
undertake the Tuition of ONE or TWO PUPILS for 
the above Examinations. Next Term begins January 
20th.—For further particulars, address as above. 


£ yee Be COLLEGE. 

—The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd. 
Apply to the Secretary, Trent College, near Notting- 
am. 

















IGH -CLASS EDUCATION, — 

Strictly select.—The Rev. A. C. TODD, late 

of the Punjab, India, prepares PUPILS for the Legal, 

Medical, Civil Service, and other Examinations, at 
the Manse, Tattenhall, Cheshire. 


G OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
J GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, January 15th. Pupils prepared fur the Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Examinations. Fee, three, 
four, and four and a half guineas a term.—For pro- 
— and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
treet. 





TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 

MALVERN.—A large Country Hcuuse opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 

are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 

well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 

Address, for full particulars, ‘‘ M.A. Oxon.,”’ Rosebank, 
West Malvern. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


Board, £46 6s a year. 
@ year, 

The NEXT TERM begins on January 21st. 

Apply to the Rev. W. BELL. M.A., the Head Master ; 
or W. KNOCKER, Esq , the Honorary Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

_ CHEMICAL PROFESSORSHIP.—The Council 
invite applications for the Chair of Chemistry. Salary, 
£300, with a share of the students’ fees. Applications, 
with testimonials, to be sent not later than February 
9th, 1880.—Further information may be obtained from 
the PRINCIPAL, on application to EDWARD 
STOCK, M.R.C.S., Secretary. 


HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

Boys are specially prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools, 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Jimior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Bovs. 

After the Christmas Vacation the management of 
the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. Price, 
Mr. F. W.S. Price, and the Rey. W. H. Gwillim, all 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

In the meantime, for full information, apply to the 
present Head Master, the Rey. E. H. PRICE. 





Tuition, from 13to18 guineas 














LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 


President of the Council : 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
ice-President : 
The Rey. J. PERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head Mistress : Miss WOODS. 

The First Term of 1880 will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 24th. New Pupils to attend for Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, January 23rd, at 9.15 a.m. 

For information relating to BOARDERS applica- 
tion should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke 
Ruad, Clifton. 

For all other information to the undersigned, 

Clifton, Dec., 1879. . C. PEARS, Hon. Sec. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT - MASTER 
e required, to be in superintendence during play- 
hours and in the evening preparation time.—Heath 
Brow School, Hampstead, N.W. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 

HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM will 

begin on Wednesday, January 21st. Present num- 

ber of Pupils, 18 boys and 4 girls. There is also 

an extra Senior Class, working for the London 
University Examinations. 


RS. CASE is PREPARED to 
RECEIVE into her house, after Christmas, 
THREE or FOUR GIRLS, for definite work for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, under the tuition of Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
D.Lit., Classics; John Bridge, M.A., Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Mr. A. Ballantyne, English 
Subjects; F. Althaus, Ph.D., German; M. Dardelle, 
French; Mr. J. Guppy, Chemistry. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, December, 1879. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The ensuing ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the London University, Burlington Gar- 
dens, and will begin on Tuesday, March 16th. Forms of 
entry should be filled up and sent to the Secretary, Mr. 
G.C. ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park Gardens, Lon- 
don, W., on or before January 31st, The Sir Francis 
Goldsmid Scholarship, of the value of £45 a year for 
three years, will be awarded on the results of this 
Examination. 
OWLEY COLLEGE, HERTS.— 
Ten miles from London, and near the B»rnet 
Station on main line G.N. Ra‘lway. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on January 27th. 
Special preparation for the University, Local, and 
Oivil Service Examinations. 

Fees for Board and Tuition, £36 and £42 a year. 

Prospectus of the HEAD MASTER, Montague House, 
New Barnet. 

OOLWICH, ARMY.—MORGAN 
JENKINS, M.A. (Wrangler), assisted by an 
able staff of graduates in first-class honours, prepares 
PUPILS for the above. All sent upat the last two 
examinations of lieutenants of Militia, viz., three in 
April and two in October, passed; also three last July 
for Sandhurst, and eight out of eleven at different 
times for Woolwich, one being second in July, 1877,— 
50 Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W 


sci COLLEGE, 43 Harley 























Street, London 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The Lent Term will open for College and School on 
Monday, January 19th, 1880. The Entrance Examina- 
tion will be held on Friday, January 16th. 

Higher Lecture Courses, for advanced Students and 
those preparing for the London University Examina- 
tions, are now established. Compounder’s fee for the 
whole of the higher courses, £4 4s per term. 

Boarders are received by Miss Clara Wood, 41 Har- 
ley Street, W.; Mrs. R. S. Carpenter, 38 Harley 
Street, W.; and Mrs, Russell, 9 Oppidan’s Road, Prim- | 
rose Hill, N.W. 

The College will he closed for the first three weeks 
of the Vacation. All inquiries should be made by 
letter to Miss Grove, until Monday, 12th January, 
1880, after which the College Office will be open every | 
day between 11 and 3. 

The Calendar (price 1s 6d) is to be obtained from | 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, or at the College Office. 


DJHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. | 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. | 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. | 











JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. | 
Accumulated Funds .....ccccsecesssessereeee . £3,066,214 | 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at | 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, port 
| 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. | 





: ieee GROSVENOR LIBRARY 
(Limited), 


GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 
1867, and 1877. 





CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 eaeh, 

Payable £1 on Application, £1 10s on Allotment. 

It is not proposed to call up more thon one-half of 
the nominal capital. 

Each original Allottee of 10 Shares and upwards 
shall be thereby entitled for the period of three years 
to one Annual Subscription of the value of £3 3s per 
annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from 
the Circulating Library, together with the free use of 
the Reading ‘and Writing-rooms, the Reference 
Library, and all other advantages offered to a Sub- 
scriber to the Institution, and equivalent to a bonus 
of 12} per cent. per annum on the amount proposed 
to be called up. 

PATRONS. 
H.S.H. the Count Gleichen, 
The Earl of Denbigh. 
The Ear! of Crawford and Balcarres. 
The Earl of Glasgow. 
The Earl of Rosslyn. 
The Earl of Wharncliffe. 
The Lord Reay. 
The Lord Lindsay, M.P. 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
Rebert Browning, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., 4 Cromwell Place, South 

Kensington, S.W. 

Alex. Rivington, Esq, Lewes, Sussex, and the Arts 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 

J. Comyns Carr, Esq., 19 Blandford Square, N.W. 
George Augustus Sala, Esq., 46 Mecklenburgh Square, 
we 


Edmond S. Power, Esq., 13 Arlington Street, Picca- 
dilly, and Devonshire Club, S.W. 
SECRETARY. 
J. Standish Haly, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
The London and County Bank, 21 Hanover Square, 
and its Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Law, Hussey, and Hulbert, 10 New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inu, W.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Chandler, — Co., 15 Coleman Street, 


OFFICES. 
The GROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPEOTUS. 

The objects of the Grosvenor Library are fully set 
forth in the Memorandum of Association, but the ful- 
lowing deserve especial attention :— 

To establish a Circulating Library, with a con- 
stant supply of all new Bvoks, Periodicals, and 
Magazines, and all new Foreign and Colonial Books. 
A Library for reference of selected and Standard 
Works. Reading and Writing Rooms, amply stored 
with all leading Newspapers and Reviews, English, 
Foreign, and Colonial. Dining and Refreshment 
Rooms, where Dinners and Luncheons will be 
served in the style of first-class London Clubs. 
Cloak Rooms for the reception of parcels, &c., to- 
gether with furnished Lavatories, Retiring, and 
Dressing Rooms. To book seats for all the London 
Theatres, Concerts, and other places of Entertain- 
ment. A Circulating Library of all New Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music. For the sale of all new 
Books, and for the disposal of the surplus stock of 
such works of permanent interest as have passed 
out of circulation. 

The only contract that has been entered into, is an 
agreement, dated December 17th, 1879, between Sir 
Coutts Lindsay of the one part, and Alexander 
Rivington, for himself, and on behalf of the Company 
therein stated to be about to be formed under the 
name of the Grosvenor Library (Limited), of the other 
part. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for 
Shares may be obtained at the London and County 


' Bank, 21 Hanover Square, or any of its Branches, the 


Solicitors and Auditors, and also at the Offices of the 
Company in New Bond Street. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .......c0-ccssessssseseereeh 1,437,500 
Reserve fund + 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 





| collection. 


DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 
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BROOK'S 


SEWING 


COTTONS. 





LIST OF 


PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Meaal, P 


AWARDS. 
Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 





ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. | 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only First-Class Prize Medal 


COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 





Paris. 
Prize Medal, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


1855. ’ | EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


London, 1862. | 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





Throughout the World. 
PEARS’ TRANS 


PARENT SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
THE BEST FOR 


TOILET, NURSERY, 


AND FOR SHAVING. 


Free from excess of Alkali and artificial eolouring. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





ALL WHO SUFF 


ER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, wil! at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
‘been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Mesers. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








“Oss of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 








| 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
a ms CAPITAL, nowy 000,000. 
DERATE PREMIUM 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURE RS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the | 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VI AW Secretary. 


Be [ISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

EW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Eotablished 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

All the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of | 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information, to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &., &e. 
| EDSTEADS, = and FURNI- 


BEDSTEADS of best make only. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants ...from 10s 6a to 19s 0d. 





French............ » 486d ,, 233 6d, 
Iron & Brass teuah Bedsteads ,, 23s 0d ,, 100: 0d. 
All Brass », 628 0d ,, 3153 0d. 


— i. ‘eae Half-Tester Bed- 
Pe icanses bksn cacti va tackeeoies 43 0d ,, 330s Od. 
“COTS, CHAIR. BEDSTEADS, ” COUCHES, &e. 


EDDING of Guaranteed Quality Manu- 
factured on the Premises. 

FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide Sft. 4ft. din. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw ......... 830d 10s0d 13s “a. 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre ...... 1339d 20s0d 223 0d. 
Good Coloured Wool 1486d 2is0d 23s Od. 
Best Brown Wool...... 23s 0d 3336d 37s 0d. 
Good Serviceable Hair 29s0d 4230d 47s 6d. 
Good Horse-Hair ...... 40s0d 5830d 65s 0d, 


Gert man Springs 
German Spring fling 7: 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, eilows, Blankets, &c. 
Baie at RE for BED-ROOMS, DINING 
and DRAWING-ROOMS, comprising every 
article for House Furnishing. 





\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, General | 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, con- 
taining 850 Illustrations, post free. 


— a Pannen 61s 0d 9230d 104s Od. | 


| SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
| OODALL 
| HOUSEHOLD SPECI ALITIES. 


(.) OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
| THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


| This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
| viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
| cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 
| parable. Sold by yb Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
Bottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s eac 

[eae by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


 XOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

XI THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

| to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

| wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

| Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 

packets; 6d, Is, 2s, and 5s tins. 

| Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & & CO., Leeds. 


( i OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
| yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
| gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &. ; 
| Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
So! eae Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s er bottle. 
Prepared 5 GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 

for making delicious custards without eggs, in 

less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 

| Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, & c. 

| Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


‘OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 8d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

| | Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 

White Horse Street, Leeds, 











MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


eames i: BUILDINGS, 
C., LONDON. 


” 


OXFORD ST., 
W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


F I SHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHES, 188 STRAND 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 








A WORLD- WIDE _NECESSARY. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth- powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


| 1) UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 


is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London ‘Offices, 
+ es Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills 
are more efiicacious in strengthening a de- 
bilitated constitution than any other medicine in the 
world. Persons of nervous habit of body, and all 
who are suffering from weak digestive organs, or 
whose health has become decayed by bilious affections, 
disordered stomach, or liver complaint, should lose no 
time in giving these admirable Pills a fair trial. 
Coughs, colds, asthma, or shortness of breath are 
also within the range of the sanative powers of this 
very remarkable medicine. The cures effected by 
these Pills are not superiicial or temporary, but com- 
plete and permanent. They are as mild as they are 
efficacious, and may be given with confidence to 
delicate females and young children. 


RUPTUBES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
Ww °S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Ree 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 528 6d 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 48 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST. EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6:1, and 21s each, post free 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 ‘Piccadilly, 

‘London. 
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Just published, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
ieee ‘Hysooacyiov.—The PAN- P A I N L E Ss S D E N T I S T R Y s 
HELLENIO ANNUAL for 1830. “we by 
S. PARASYRAKES. With 21 Illustrations. ith : 
cera oo nl eg wg Agree feo Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
ANGHABE, the an any is a : ; : = 
JEBB, Professor eek Scholars. Haudsomely bound | of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post fre 
Prospectuses on application. which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ‘ARTIFIOIAL TEETH, 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, (Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 





Oovent Garten, Lanon; and 20 South Frederick Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Street, Edinburgh. = : : 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1858. 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- [TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing My DEAR SIR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 


this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., | struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. lowe = — eo her Majesty’ 8 ye — Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
4 ; t, | less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTOHIN 

ae: © . MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. * 


es MAGAZINE, for 


JANUARY, 1880. No. DCCLXXL, price 2264.}|Q OLDS WORTH Y G UR N EY’S STOV E S, 


CONTENTS. 


A TURKISH EFFENDI ON CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 


PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 











ReaTa; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part X. 4 } 20 
Our STACHELBERG SYMPOSIUM. 4 ron capable of warming 12! ot = cubic feet of air.. ae Ae aon se — : . 
BusH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part IT. i size ” 30, 000 ” % a ne ae tet Z 3 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY. D aca. ” 15,000 ” wre <a mae sie a ee 
How I FELL AMONG THIEVES. uae ” ” : eee ee 
NOTES FROM EPIRUS: THE TURKS, THE ALBANIANS, Good Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or enh in ilies are occasionally on Sale. 
AND THE GREEK QUESTION. 
To PorTIA AT BELMONT. FREDK. EDWARDS AND s0 N, 
Mr. GLADSTONE'S PILGRIMAGE, : i ; 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, | Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr, Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &e, 
No. 309, for JANUARY, is published this day. HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 
CONTENTS. 
1, AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
2. HAMERTON’Ss LIFE OF TURNER. 
3. MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. | W l L - Ss J 
4. IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. B EST 
5. THE PeRstAN MIRACLE PLAY. ' 
6. BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. | BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO, 
: peg or ~ seach a ae | By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS atthe 
9, | Bureau of the REGIE,GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-0z. and 2-0z. Packets, at 


PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. ) 
-London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and Bl R D S EY E the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 


C. BLACK. 
a QUARTERLY REVIEW, W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
No. 297, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. . = , 
LORD BOLINGBROKE. IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


THE ProGREss OF TASTE 


Bie WAR oaocaex| LEA AND PE.RRINS’ SAUCE, 


THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 





Soh 


CIVILISATION IN THE EAST. 
é anes o ame Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
6. THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVER. signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 
7. Mr. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
8. THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. And without which none is genuine. 


Now ready. price 68, Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
HE WE STMI NST E R REVIEW. | generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces thr oughout the World. 4 
New Series, No, CXIII., JANUARY, 1830. _ 


CONTENTS. | ° og e,0 
COLONTAL AID IN Wak TIME | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





2. EARLY GREEK THOUGHT. KINAHAN’S 
3. THE GRAND DUK&S OF TUSCANY. Se 
; 5 ORGANISATION AND REGISTRATION 
4 fa Ss OF PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
5. IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
6. THE 4 OF SILVER TO GOLD AS COIN. LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
7. SocrAL PHILOSOPHY. ; 
8. Russta AND RUSSIAN REFORMERS. Dr. HASSALL says: ae well Matured, and of very 


INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology. 2. 


Peet, Sane S. Wetae ind Besa | WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 











Travels. 5. 
6. Belles Lettres. 7. Miscellanea, y 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 20 GBRAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Now ready, Part IV., base —_— DECEMBER, 1879, ASK FOR 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY’S ’ 
JOURNAL. , LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CONTENTS. 


AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES : 
the Inaugural Address of the President, Thomas A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT EXTRACT 
Brassey, Esq., M.P., delivered 18th November, 1879. 




















ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS: Address of the GIVES GREAT IN 
President of Section F., of the British Association, ‘ sates O F M EAT 
at the Sheffield Meeting in August, 1879. By G. AND P 
Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., M.P. > *,* In use in most households throughont the 
MISCELLANRA :—Statistics in Parliament—The Agri- - kingdom. 
cultural Returns of 1879—The Crops of 1879—The FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, = : _ <i 
Increase in the Number of Banks and Branches— CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
The Conversion of Unlimited Banks into Limited AND SAUCES, Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
—Influence of Prices on the Foreign’ Trade of Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S B& 
xtract, and 
a Return of the Australasian AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. see that no other is substituted for it. t, 
London: E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S S.W. 7 r 
SSS = = | LANCET. oath ‘arefully yrepared and highly 
GOLD MEDAL, AL, PARIS, 1878, 4 | nutrition 4 
’ Ss N EAVE S | BRITISH MEDIC AL JOURNAL.—“ Well N EAVE S 
FRY Frys CARAC ACAS COCOA | mag for children, aged people, and in- 
J + . valids.”” 
COCOA A choice prepared Cocoa. | LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
“A mostidelicious and valuable artiele.” FOO D. hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FOO D 
—Standard. 8 gore R HOE one atin bes for | 
ee mother’s € e"S m- 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR sclentiously recommended” FOR 
FRY’S i - 
RY’S CO COA OA EXTRACT. | Recommended py Faculty gener. 
COCOA a new Cocoa only, \ 
: @ superfluous oil extracted. 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
RSTARS ESS, VERY REM Ng ‘i 
ih wna IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
| AMPLO UGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLBSALE OF 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, J. R. NEAVE and Co., Fordingbridge, England, 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY 


OF 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland ; Author of a ‘‘ History of Scotland,’’ ‘‘ The Book-Hunter,”’ &c. 
Three Volumes 8yo, price 356s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, demy 8yo, cloth, with Map, 83 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF GREAT AND GREATER 
BRITAIN. 


Sketches of its Naval, Military, and Political Aspects. 


ANNOTATED WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE DISCUSSIONS THEY HAVE CALLED FORTH IN 
THE PRESS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


By Captain J. C. R. COLOMB, F.S.S., F.R.G:S., 
and Fellow Royal Colonial Institute. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


COMPLETION OF DR. DUFF’S BIOGRAPHY. 
The LIFE OF ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D., 


By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., Author of “The Life of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay.” 
With Maps, and Portrait by Jrrns. 


“Most valuable materials towards forming an estimate of this distinguished and admirable man.’’— 
GLADSTONE, on Vol. I 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


London : 








In Two Vols. 8vo, price 12s each. 
Mr. 


27 Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


for JANUARY, 1880, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING 
LIFE IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR (from Heiue). 
THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA 


SHELTA, THE TINKER'S TALK. 

THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 

THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 

FUCINUS: a Lost Lake and a New Found Land. 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS. THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN [RELAND. 
MICHAEL AND I. By JULIAN STuRGIS. SELECTED BOOKS. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 





Artist’s Proofs... tae ree a, will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters . cae tee ada . Do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper oie aa “re Do. Two do. 


SUBSORIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SON 5S, 


LONDON ose eve eee OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 
LIVERPOOL... on on EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
MANCHESTER... ove 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 





THE 


THE GROSVENOR' GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 


GROSVENOR 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


Galleries lighted at Dusk. 


GALLERY. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
D E A “N E 9 A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING sa Dtes GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TaBLE Knivss, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Paprer-Macue® TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 563, 95s. 
ELEcTRO Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s ; + ee 24s to 66s, | Exectro Tea AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
Exxcrro Crvuets, from 12s 6d to £6 6 BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE Urns. 

Disx Covers--Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 
Frervers—Bright, 45s to £15; Lg 3s to £6, | Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CoaL-ScuTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, CLocxs—English, French, and American. 
Brpstrraps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLAss—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | Kitcuen UTens1ts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Kitcueners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30. 
Sroves—Bricht, Black, Register, Hot- air, &c. 
GaSELIERS—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Gas CooKING-Stoves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-waTer Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ESTABLISHED 





| Corntces—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 





Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GarDEN Tools—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 





Next week, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


CONVERSATIONS with 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS DURING the 
SECOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the 
late NAssAU W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter 
M. C. M. Stmpson. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. 


Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” &c. y 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 
Durrus Harpy. 
“A most delightful novel."—Court Journal. 


The Greatest I Heiress in England. 


“*The Greatest Heiress in England’ should add to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s reputation. It is noticeably good 
among the great number of her good novels.”"— 


Athenxum, 
By the 





Little Miss Primrose. 
AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE's,” &c. 
“ A charming story.”—Post. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the 


AUTHOR of ** LADY FLAVIA.” [Neat week. 
HURST and BLACKETT. Publishers. 


This day is published. 


LIFE IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND 


Author of ‘‘ Neighbours and Friends,” “ Janie,” 
“ Madlle. d Estanville,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 800, price 21s, 
AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE PROCESS OF HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. 
ATTEMPTING TO SET FORTH ITS LOWER 


LAWS, WITH SOME HINTS AS TO THE HIGHER 
PHENOMENA OF CONSCIOUSNESS, 


By WILLIAM CYPLES. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





“THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 9s. 


6 ie YEARS in the WILD 
WEST; or, Life in Connaught. By Mrs. 
Houstown, Author of * A Yacht Voyage to Texas.” 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, 800 pp., price 21s, cloth. 
NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY, from the TEUTONIC INVASION 
to the PRESENT TIME. By T. P. TASwaLL-LANG- 
MEAD, B.C.L., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Tutor of Constitutional Law aud Legal History to the 
Four Inns of Court, and formerly Vinerian Scholar in 
the University of Oxford. Second and Enlarged 
Edition, Revised throughout, and im many parts 
Re-written. 
STEVENS and HAYNES. Be!l Yard, Temple Bar. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By Mary ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KBNT #nd Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
_ Liverpool; HBNRY Young, 12 South Castle Street. 








Now ready, 52nd Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down tv the Present Time. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARRHALL, and Co. 








Just publis!, ed, price 4s, post free. 
NAID: a Series of Brief Essays upon 
‘4 the Unseriptura! Character of the Division of 
Man's Nature into Soul and Body, 
FouLKEs GRIFFITHS, Bar: is'er-at-Law. 


By RicHarp 


Londen : ELLIOT Sr 10K, 62 Paternoster Row, v, E. Co 
This day, price 2s 6d. 
HE ENGLISH FRAGMENTS of 
HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by Saran 
NorRISs. 


Edinburgh: R. GRANT and Son, 107 Princes Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co and Co. 


VHE NEW “FRUIT and V VEGE- 
TABLE MARKET.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 

post 44d) for View ar Pian—View of New Geneva 
Thestre—Buddhist A rchitectare—Hogarth—Professor 
farry’s Lecture—Value of Exhibitons—Duomo of 
Florence—France—Buildivg in Marseilles—Chinese 












J Labour, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


To be published immediately, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The YEAR’S ART, 1880: 


A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to the ARTS of PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE, which have occurred during the year 
1879; together with Information respecting the Events of 1880. 


Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B, 


17th Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1880. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. By 
F. Martin. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Neat week, 


CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. 


By SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.RS., &c., 
Author of “ Ismailia,’ ‘‘ The Albert N’yanza,”’ &c. 
With Frontispiece, 8vo, 12s 6d. 

The Times says:—‘‘No more thoughtful or suggestive book has been 
written on our new possession ; it deserves all the consideration that would be 
given to an expensive and elabo rate official report, and, we are sure, will be 
found much more interesting.” 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


HvuGHES, Q.C. Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 


FOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs. GRAY. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


MARY CARPENTER’S LIFE and WORK. 


By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RECIPROCITY, BI-METALLISM, 


LAND-TENURE REFORM. By A. J. Wiuson. 8vo, 7s 61, 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY: 
A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a Narrative 


of certain Recent Events in the City of Samur, in the Department of 
the Haute Bourgogne : a Story of the Seen and the Unseen. Crown Syo, 
10s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 
MAGNUM BONUM: or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 


3 vols. crown 8ro, 188. 


NEW TALES by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 
BYE-WORDS: a Collection of Tales, New and 


Old. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL :— 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 


vols., 21s. 

‘Lady Noel has the rare quality of passion,—she writes graphically and 
well, she has imagination and the knack of discerning and depicting 
character.”—Atheneum. 

“All who like marked character and strong emotional and dramatic 
interest will like this book; while the freshness and sweetness of the High- 
land heather seem to haunt its pages.”"—Daily News. 


NEW NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


and 
(This day, 


By Lucy Scott. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. (This day. 
By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 
POEMS. Eighth Edition, Revised. Extra Ln 8vo, 
78 6d. ow ready. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. Selected 


and Arranged with Notes. Third Edition, revised, extra fceap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected 


and Arranged for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 7s. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. 


feap. 8vo, 5s. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. 


feap. 8vo, 58. 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, used 


formerly in Senses different from the Present. Fifth Edition, feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Seventh Edition, 
cap. 8vo, 4s. 


PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS in GERMANY, and other 


Lectures on The Thirty Years’ War. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s. 


LECTURES on MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


NOTES on the PARABLES. Thirteenth Edition, 


NOTES on the MIRACLES. Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
STUDIES in the GOSPELS. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 


Tenth Edition, 


Seventeenth Edition, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





a 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An 


Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, DOL 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Illus. 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, and accompanied by 
a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, revised, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, Four Parts, in limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 

Part I. MECHANIOS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 

Part II. HEAT. 

Part Ill. ELEOTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 





ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By 


Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel's ‘ Natural Philo- 
sophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Wvodcuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Ety- 


mological, Pronouncing, and Exolanatory. By JOHN Oainvre, LL.D. With 
ng —e on Wood. Imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 73 6d; half- 
calf, 10s 6d. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY, Ety- 


mological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ Student's 
Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 64. 





PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exercises in 
the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. IsLay 
Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of “The Public School Latin Primer,” 
Fourth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.—KEY (to Teachers only), 33 6d. 





MYTHS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT GREECE 


and ROME. A Handbook of Greek and Roman Mythology, for Schools and 
Private Students. By E. M. BERENS. Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 380 pp., 3s. 





ALGEBRA. Up to and including Equations of the 


First Degree. For Senior Pupils and Pupil Teachers, By JoHN G. Kerr, 
M.A, Lecturer on Mathematics and Physics, Dundas Vale Training Coilege, 
Glasgow, &c. Cloth, ls 34.—KEY, 6d. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In a few days. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 


3 vols. 


Now ready. 
MRS. DENYS OF COTE. 
By HOLME LEB, 
Author of Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Dedicated (by Permission) to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE WORLD; 


Our Present System of Commerce Examined. 
By ROBERT G. WEBSTER, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





London: DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s, gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


A7JINTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESPABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.O., &e. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted asa Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 











HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY. 


No. CCOCIX. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

HaMeERTON’s LIFE OF TURNER. 

MILITARY RELATIONS OF RussIA AND ENGLAND. 
IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 

THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLay. 

British LIGHTHOUSES. 

. Russta BEFORE AND AFTER THE War. 

Lorp Minto In INDIA. 

PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES, 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 


By the Author of “Society in St. Petersburg,” &c. Translated from the 
German by E. Farrrax Taytor. 8vo, l4s. 


«This remarkable book.’’—Times, 
“A very remarkable book."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880: 


a Protest and an Appeal. By O. K., Author of ‘‘Is Russia Wrong?” With 
a Preface by J. A. FroupE, M.A. 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private 


Journal of a White Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By 
CORNELIUS VIJN. Translated and Edited by the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. [On Friday next. 


TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA, 


delivered before the Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, January 6th and 
January 9th, 1880. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 8yo, 5s. 


CAESAR; a Sketch. By James AntHony 


FROUDE, M.A, With Portrait and Map. 8vo, 16s. 


The PASTOR'S NARRATIVE; 


and After the Battle of Wirth, 1870. By Pastor KLEIN. 
F, E. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, Map, 6s. 
“Pastor Klein’s narrative is as interesting and as able as anything MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian have ever produced.” —Scotsman. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 


of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Niece, the COUNTESS OF MINTO. Crown 
8vo, Maps, 12s. 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornithology, 


with Instructions for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. By 
CuarLES Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth extra ; 15s, tree calf; 17s, morocco. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max Mutter, M.A. Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. Revised and enlarged by 
the Author's Son, J. L. RoGet. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the. EAST; 


Cruises to CYPRUS and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Brassey. With 2 
Maps and 114 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


$2 90ND Oem G0 BO 


or, Before 
Translated by Mrs. 


Cheap Edition of the “‘ Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam.’ ”’ 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. » Mrs. Brassey. Cheaper Edition, 
Map and 65 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 


FIFTY YEARS of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 


TUTION, 1830-1880. By SHetpon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, &c., to the Inus of Court. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late Watrrr 


BAGEHOT, M.A. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by R. H. Hutron. Second 
Edition. .2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the 


Present Condition and the Gradual Growth of the Science of Political 
omg oy © By the late WatteR BaGEenot, M.A. Edited by R. H. Hurron. 
vo, 10s 6d. 


FOREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 


considered with Reference to the Depression of Trade. By Tuomas Brassey, 
M.P. Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Poems and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
price 12s cloth, or 24s bound in morocco. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By C. L. EASTLAKE. Fourth 
Edition, with 100 I!lustrations. Square crown 8vo, 14s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS—NOTICE. 





The attention of all Readers of the best Literature is respectfully 
requested to the REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL RECENT ROOKS 
in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This List Contains:—The Life of Bishop Wilberforce— 
The Autobiography of Prince Metternich—The Letters of Charles 
Dickens—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage in the Mediterranean—Miss Bird’s 
Ride Across the Rocky Mountains—Life of W. E. Gladstone, by G. 
Barnett-Smith—Memoir of Mrs. Tait—Life of Dr. Duff—Canon 
Farrar’s St. Paul—McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times—Ball’s 
Jungle Life in India—Life and Work of Mary Carpenter—Memoir of 
Erasmus Darwin, by Charles Darwin—Memoir of Dorothy Wyndlow 
Pattison—The Life and Work of Philip P. Carpenter—Rongh Ways 
Made Smooth, by R. A. Proctor—Memoirs of Edward and Catherine 
Stanley—The Manliness of Christ, by Thomas Hughes—Honrs of 
Thonght, by Dr. James Martineau (New Series)—Life of Bishop 
Selwyn—Memoir of Bishop Milman—Blackburn’s Breton Folk—Bur- 
ton’s History of the Reign of Queen Anne—Escott’s England—Canon 
Liddon’s Sermons (New Series)—Abbott’s University Sermons— 
Cyprus, by S. Sir W. Baker—Our Home in Cyprus, by Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson—Henderson’s Life of an Angler—Life of Marquess Wel- 
lesley, by W. M. Torrens—Life of Charles Mathews, by Charles 
Dickens—Tour in Norway, by the Marchioness of Westminster—Life 
of Sir James Brooke, by Spenser St. John—Worthies of Science, by 
Dr. Stoughton—A Beleaguered City, by Mrs. Oliphant—Mrs. Denys 
of Cote, by Holme Lee—Young Mrs. Jardine, by Mrs. Craik—Donna 
Quixote, by Justin McCarthy—Sir Gibbie, by George MacDonald— 
High Spirits, by James Payn—John Caldigate, and Cousin Henry, 
by Anthony Trollope—David Leslie, by 8S. S. Thorburn; and every 
other Recent Work of General Interest in History, Biography, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Figher Class of 


Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in this list, and of all New Editions 
of the popular Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, continue 
to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming 


Works of general interest as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in Circulation, the follow: 
ing Newly Revised Lists and Catalogues are ready for Distribution, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application :— 


I. A CATALOGUE of the Books added to the Library 


from January, 1878, to the present time. 


II. A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue comprises very many of the 
best Books of the Past and Present Seasons in good condition (cut and un 
cut), with nearly Three Thousand older Works, many of which are out of 
print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


III. An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the 
Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly bound in Half-Calf, 
Half-Roan, or Half-Persian, and well adapted for Circulation in Literary 
Institutions and Public Libraries. 


IV. A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, 
Calf extra, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentle. 
men’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday 
Presents and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 


SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


MUDIE’S (Lru1TED), 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post-free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

‘A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Edited by Eminent Scholars, under the 
direction of the late G. Long, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late Rev. A. 
J. Macleane, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s 
School, Bath. 8vo. 

JESCHYLUS. ByF.A. Parry, M.A. Fourth 

Edition, Revised, 18s, [Now ready. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
4vols., £3 4s. Vol. I., 163; Vol. II., 148; Vol. 
III. 163; Vol. IV., 18s. 
DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuiston, M.A., 
late Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
2 vols., 16s each. 

EURIPIDES. By F.A. Parry, M.A. 3 vols., 

16s each. 

HOMER. Vol.I. Iliad I.-XII., with Intro- 

duction. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 12s. Vol. II., 14s. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 

B.D. 2 vols, 32s. 
HESIOD. By F. W. Patey, M.A. 10s 6d. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. MacnEane, M.A. 
Revised by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Revised by GEORGE LONG. 12s. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I.,‘* PHAE- 
DRUS,” 7s 6d. Vol IL, “GEORGIAS,” 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Buaypes, M.A. 
Vol. I, 18s. Contents:—C@dipus Tyrannus, 
(Edipus Coloneus, Antigone. 

SOPHOCLES. PHILOCTETES, ELECTRA, 
TRACHINIAE. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 

(in the press. 


TACITUS, the ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 


Frost. Price 15s. 
TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late J. Contneton, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I., the Bucolics 
and Georgics. Third Edition, 12s. Vol. II., the 
/Eneid, Books I.to VI. Third Edition, 14s. Vol. 
1IL., Second Edition, 14s. 

Uniform with above. 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. 
W. DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 

An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-four Maps by W. HUGHES and GEORGE 


Loné, M.A. New Edition, with Coloured Outlines. 
Imp. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


[London : WHITTAKER and CO.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special View to the Requirements 
of Upper Forms in Public Schools or University 
Students. Small 8vo. 

ARISTOPHANES’ PAX. By F. A. Patey, 

M.A. 4s 6d. 

ACHARNIANS. 

M.A. 4s 6d. 


FROGS. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 4s 6d. 


CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book 
I. By A. Pretor, M.A, 4s 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES’ ORATION against the 
ag of LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 
iS ° 





By F. A. Patey, 





DEMOSTHENES’ De FALSA LEGATIONE. 
4 the late R. SuHinteTo, M.A, Fourth Edition, 


PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. By W. WaGcyer, Ph.D. New Edition, 
Revised, 4s 6d. 


—* PHZDO. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
1S . 


PLATO’S PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayrte, 
M.A. 4s 6d, 

PLAUTUS’ TRINUMMUS. By WILHELM 
WaGner, Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA. By W. Wacner, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Rewritten, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ MENAECHMEI. By W. Wac- 
NER, Ph.D. 4s 6d, 

SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIA. By A. Pretor, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 

TERENCE. By Wituetm Wacner, Ph.D. 
10s 6d. 

THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. 


By F. 
A. PaLry, M.A. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 











GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Edited by Eminent Scholars. Especially 
adapted for use in Public and Grammar Schools. 
Feap. 8vo. 

CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By GrEorGE 

LonG. 5s 6d. 

—— BOOKS I-III. 

By G. Lona, M.A. 2s 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 
TIUS. Selected Poems. By Rev. A. H. WRATIS- 
LAW and KF. N. SUTTON, B.A. 3s 6d. 

CICERO: de SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and Selected Epistles. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
New Edition, 4s 6d. . 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Rev. J. F. 
MACMICHARL, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Ripon. 2s 6d. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Books I.-XII. 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d. 

HORACE. By A. J. Macteane, M.A. 6s 6d; 
or in Two Parts, 3s 6d each. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). 
Ry HerMAN Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 4s 6d. 


For Junior Classes. 


Edited 


MARTIAL. Select Epigrams. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A,, and W. H. STONE. 6s 6d. 


OVID’S FASTI. By F. A. Pantry, M.A. 5s, 


SALLUST, CATILINA, and JUGURTHA. 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 5s. 


TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By Rev. P. Frost, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
AENEID. Books I.-IV. By Rev. J. G. SHEPPARD, 
D.C.L. Abridged from Professor COONINGTON’'S 
EDITION. 5s 6d. 


The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. In One 
Vol. 3s. 


VIRGIL: ANEID. Books’ V.-XII. 
Abridged from Professor CONINGTON'S 
EDITION. By H. NETTLESHIP and W. WAGNER, 
Ph.D. 5s 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late J. 
F. MACMICHAEL. 5s, 


XENOPHON’S CYROPAEDIA. By G. M. 
GorHAM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA, By Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 4s 6d. 

Uniform with the Series. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. 
With English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and 
Chronological Tables. By the late J. F. 
MACMICHAEL. Fcap. 8vo, 730 pp., 7s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Ten Ooloured 
Maps, selected from the larger Atlas. Imp. 8vo, 5s. 


(London: WHITTAKER and CO.] 


CLASS BOOKS. 


AUXILIA LATINA. A Series of Progres- 
sive Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at the Somerset College, 
Bath. Part I., Accidence, 1s 6d. Part II. (Second 
Edition), 2s. 

LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By ALFRED 
J. CHURCH, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Retford. A New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T. 
CoLiins, M.A., Head Master of the Latin School, 
Newport, Salop. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

SCALA GRAICA: a Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., 
Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and 
the late R. W. BADDELEY, M.A. Third Edition, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for the 
use of Public Schools and Private Students. By 
G. PRESTON, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. 
Crown 8yvo, 4s 6d. 

By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 

ECLOGA! LATIN; or, First Latin Reading 
Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, 2s 6d. 

MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. New Edition, 2s 6d.—Key, 4s. 

A LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory 


Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. New 
Edition, 3s.—KEY, 5s. 
ANALECTA GRAICA MINORA. With 


Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
Dictionary. New Edition, 3s 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Second Edition, 3s 6d.—KEy, 5s. 

FLORILEGIUM POETICUM. A Selection 
of Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. New 
Edition, greatly enlarged. With English Notes. 
38. 








CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTEs, 


Select Portions of the Greek ani Latin Authors, with 
Introduction and Notes by Eminent Scholars, The 
Texts are those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica” ang 
the “ Grammar School Classics." In feap. 8yo, 1s 6a 
each, except the Ion (price 2s). 


a eee ALCESTIS. By F. A. Patsy 
A ‘ 


‘MEDEA. By F. A. Patey, M.A, 
HIPPOLYTUS. By F. A. Patey, 


HECUBA. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 
BACCHA. By F.A. Patey, M.A. 








E 
> 














ION. By F. A. Patey, M.A. Price 
2s. 
ORESTES. By F. A. Parry, M.A, 
“ PHOENISSAE. By F. A. Patey, 
WA. 


AESCHYLUS.- PROMETHEUS VINCTUS., 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


—— SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS, 
F. A. PAuey, M.A. 


—— AGAMEMNON. 
M.A. 


By 


By F. A. Patey, 
. (Jn the press. 
OVID. Selections from the Amores, Tristia, 
Heroides, Metamorphoses. By the late Rey. A. 
J, MACLEANE, M.A. 
Others in Preparation. 
(London: WHITTAKER and CO.] 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use 
of Students in the Universities, Schools, and 
Candidates for the Public Examinations. Uni- 
formly printed in feap. 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. By Rev. C. Etsex, M.A,, 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
ee Master at Rugby. Eighth Edition, 
8 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. 
C. ELSEE, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Fifth 
Edition, 4s. 

ALGEBRA: a Progressive Course of 
Examples. By the Rev, W. F. MACMICHAEL, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Warwick, 
and R. PROWDE SMITH, M.A., Master at Chelten- 
ham College. 3s 6d; with Answers, 4s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. By A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. A Progressive Course of 
Examples, with Auswers. By J. Watson, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition, 23 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO- 
NOMY. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By 
P.T. Matrn, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Third Edition, 4s. 


CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRIC- 
ALLY. By W.H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer and 
— of St. John’s College. Second Edition, 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Right 
Rev. Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. 2nd Edition, 3s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Seventh Kdition, 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. 
Vyvyan, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
and Mathematical Master at Charterhouse. 
Third Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MEN- 
SURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. With numerous Examples, 5s. 

The FIRST THREE SECTIONS _ of 
NEWTON'S PRINOIPIA, With an Appendix, 
and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By JOHN 
H. Evans, M.A. The Fifth Edition, edited by 
P. T. MAIN, M.A. 48. . 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With 
Examples. By T. P. Hupson, M.A., Fellow of 


Trinity College. 3s 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W.S. Acpis, 
M.A., Trinity College. 3s 6d. : 
COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Desigued for the Use of Theological Students and 
the Upper Forms in Schools. By A.C. BARRETT, 
A.M., Caius College. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. K 
HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
By W.G. Humpnry, B.D. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H.C. BanistER, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Eighth Edition, Re- 


vised, 5s. 

CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC. By Rev. 
H. G. BONAVIA Hunt. B.Mus. Oxon., Warden of 
Trinity College, London, Lecturer on Musical 
History. Fourth Edition, Revised, 3s 6d. 


An 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools, 


Colleges, # and Private Students. By B. H. Kennevy, D.D., Canon of Ely, Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. The Fifth Edition, revised, aan 
8vo, 7s 


The CHILDS LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from Canon KeEnnepy’s 


Child’s Latin Primer; containing all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the 


Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; easy Companion-Books to the 


Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in ‘the Uniy. of Cambridge. Part I., Accide: d U - 
tion, price 2s 6d, Part II., Syntax, price 3s éa. The Key to Parts I and II., price 5s. a a 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARTA, Part III. Manual of the Rules of Construction in 


the Latin Compound Sentence; being a SuppLEmMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek. in the Univ. of 
Cambridge. 12mo, price ls. 


PALESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book; adapted to the 


Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Ken sete 4 D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. z 2mo, 5s. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to 


the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. Epwarp St. Jonn Parry, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, with Indexes, 12mo, 3s 6d. 











VIRGIL’S JENEID, translated into a ie a ly AL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


VERSE. By Joun Gum, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin, ‘Oxford. TION. By Henry MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., ge og of Merton College, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, —Key 

A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on, ‘ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, with some Reference to Comparative Philology, and | PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. WILkmns, M.A. Eleventh Edition 
Illustrations from Modern Languages. By F.W. Farrar, D.D., £.R.S -| Crown Svo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


The Eighth Edition, 12mo, 4s 6d. . 
Roceers NTT \f 
GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow ‘MANU ALL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


: ° spate 2 “ TION. By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College 
School. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. The Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, ls 6d. | Oxford. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 58 6d. Key, 2s 6d, Be 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 


by HE Gro, L D.D., D f Christ Church aR Ss é Mi lasses in § . 
DD. Sam of. Gockel Sixth Edition, rovieed and cama Caws fone Gountnaeeerie” ee ee 
4to, 36s. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Linnett and EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. Sixteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Syntax of the ‘ Public School Latin Primer,” fur the Junior Classes. By H 
Square 12mo, 7s 6d. M. WIL KINS, M.A. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. : 

A NEW LEXICON, ENGLISH and GREEK, PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 
abridged for the Use of Schools from his larger ‘“ English-Greek Lexicon,” | References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. ’ By H. M. 
by the Author, C. D. YONGE, M.A. Square 12mo, 8s 6d. WILKINS, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. 

Mr. YONGE’S LARGER ENGLISH-GREEK FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE :— 
prea a all the Words used by Writers of-good authority. SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s 6d 
Latest Edition. 4to, 21s. . 


FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. HOMER’S ILIAD, BOOK L.,, 2s. 


The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every —_— FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for use at Eton, drawn up 
Word used by the Roman Poets of good adnate. By O. D. Yones, M.A, | at the request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 12mo, 1s 6d. 
Latest Edition. Post 8vo, 9s; or with APPENDIX, 12s. 


YONGE'S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s 64. en EASY LATIN COURSE :— 


“ Englich Sentences translated jane Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re- seianin| FIRST LATIN READER, 3s 6d. SECOND LATIN READER, 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 38 6d.—KEY, 5s. | price 3s 6d. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of ‘VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With 


English Not dapt h “ 
Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of | ints. = ae ame ee D. ten uae ae” Vocabu 
Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—KBY, 5s 6d. | 


BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with VALPY'S GREEK DELECTUS. With 


English Notes, adapted to Parry’s Greek Grammar, and a new Lexicon. By 
English Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By Joun T. | Joun T. Wuite, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 
Waits, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


| 
| *,* The Two following Books are suitable for School Prizes :— 


BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, viz., the First | BEC KER’S GALLUS; Roman Scenes of the 


® i . d ° “ DD. 2m 
ery Books, with English Notes, &c. By Joun T. Waite, DD. 12 | Time of Augustus. Translated by the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8yvo, 


7s 6d, cloth; bound in calf, 14s. 
BRADLEY’S SELECT FABLES of PHHDRUS, with English Notes | 


and Vocabulary. By Joun T. WHITE, D.D. 12mo, 2 6d. 'BECKER’S CHARICLES  ; Illustrations of the 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS. Latin Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated by the Rev. F. METCALFE, 
Text, English Notes. Edited by J.T. WHITE, D.D. 12mo, 4s 6d. M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth; bound in calf, 14s. 





*,* Messrs. LONGMANS and CO.’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1880, which inay be had post-free on application, contains 
the titles of numerous other Standard Classical School Books, including Dr. WHITE'S well-known Latin Dictionaries and 
Series of Grammar School Tezts. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S 


——— 


LIST. 








IN PREPARATION. 


8vo, 16s. 


HELLENICA. A Collection of Essays on 


Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by EVELYN 
AsBoTT, M.A., LU.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
(Just ready. 


Small Syo. 


ROMEO and JULIET. Edited by Charles 


E. Moserty, M A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, forming one 
of the Rugby Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. [Jn the press. 


Small 8vo. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY for the USE of 


SCHOOLS. Part I., Northern Europe; Part II., The Mediterranean and 
its Peninsnlas. By CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. [/n the press. 


With Maps and Illustrations, small 8vo. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for 
SCHOOLS. By F. YorK-POWELL, M.A., Lecturer at Christ Church, and 
Public Examiner, Oxford. (Jn the press. 


Crown §Syo. 


A PRIMER of GREEK SYNTAX. By the 


Editors of the *‘ Primer of Greek Accidence.”’ (Un the press, 


Crown 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD for 


BEGINNERS. Being a Graduated Application of Grammar to Translation 
and Composition. By F. Ritcte, M.A., and E. H. Moors, M.A., Assistant. 
Masters at the High School, Plymouth. 
The aim of this book, which is at once a Grammar and Exercise Book, is to 
secure an uniform method of teaching Grammar, and to aff rd abundant practice 
in inflexion, &c., at the time that the Grammar is being learnt. 


Part I. contains the Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Regular Pure 
Verbs, with exercises (English-Greek and Greek-English), introducing the main 
rules of Syntax of the Simple Sentence. (Nearly ready. 


The ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. By H.G. SEELEY, F.R.S., Professor of Geography at King's 
College, London. 
Small 8vo. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Army and Civil-Service Examination Papers in Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
together with Hints on various portions of Arithmetic. By A. DAWSON 
CLARKE, B.A. (Jn the press. 


A New and Revised Edition, 8yvo. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. (Jn the press. 


A KEY to ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


By J. Hampun Smitx, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late 
Lecturer in Classics at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. (Nearly ready, 


FIRST GREEK WRITER. By Arthur 


Sipewick, M.A., Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


STORIES from OVID in HEXAMETER 


VERSE.—METAMORPHOSES. By R. W. Tayrtor, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Stories 
from Ovid in Elegiac Verse,’’ and Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. 


A New and Revised Edition, 12mo. 


ARNOLD’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. By 


Rev. Francis Davip Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


HOMER’S ILIAD.—Books III. and IV. 


Edited, with Notes at the end for the Use of Junior Students, by ArTHUR 
Sipewicr, M.A. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 


8vo, 18s. 


The ANTIQUITIES of GREECE--The STATE, 


Translated from the Germin of G. F. SCHOEMANN. By E, G. HARDY, M A, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Grantham, and late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford; and J. S. MANN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


HOMER, ILIAD. Book XXII. By Arthur 


SinGwick, M.A., Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Assistant. 
Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


BOOKS I. and IL., 2s 6d. 
Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


VIRGIL, GEORGICS. Book IV. Edited 


by C. G. Grepp, M.A., Head Master of King Edward VI. School, Stratford- 
—” and Editor of ‘Arnold's Henry's First Latin Book," Revised 
dition. 


Crown 8yvo, 2s 6d. 


XENOPHON’S AGESILAUS. Edited by 


R. W. Tartor, M.A., Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. 


Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


A SECOND LATIN WRITER. By G. L. 


BenneEtT, M.A., Head Master of the High School, Plymouth. 


New Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious Examples, and 
progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By 
GrorGE L. Bennett, M.A. 

FIRST LATIN EXERCISES from the Above. Crown 


8vo, 2s 6d. 
FIRST LATIN ACCIDENCE. Crown 8vo, ls 64. 


New Edition, revised, crown 8yo, 28 6d. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 
With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book for 
Junior Forms in Schools. By G. L. Bennerr, M.A., Head Master of the High 
School, Plymouth» 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 12a 6d. 


GEOLOGY for STUDENTS and GENERAL 


READERS.—PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By A. H. Gren, M.A., F.G.S, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds; Lecturer on 
Gaology at the School of Military Engineering, Chatham; of H.M.'s Geological 
Survey; sometime a Senior Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
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